


HER LITTLE ONE. 


When, long ago on Christmas morn, 
Our Lady’s little Son was born, 

His lovers came from near and far, 
Whether by lantern light or Star, 
And found a little, lovely Thing 

On Mary’s knee, and called It King. 


But She, who clasped Him safe and warm 
Within the shelter of Her arm, 

Held Him as One of heavy weight, 

And gazed with eyes grown desolate ; 
And ever and anon would lay 

Her hand, as if to wipe away 

Something unseen, across His Brow— 
Oh Mary! what didst Thou foreknow ? 





When Mary’s little Son was killed— 
(Killed by the death His Love had willed) 
His people came from far and near, 

Ready with hammer and with spear ; 

And flung Him hunted, torn and slain, 
Back to His Mother’s arms again. 


But Mary gathered Him to rest, 

Her little Babe upon Her breast, 

And closer drew Her mantle’s fold— 

For little ones, in sleep, grow cold— 

And once Her eyes searched high and far, 
But Calvary hath known no Star— 

Angel of Memory, I pray 

That you were near Her on that day. 
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Our Jubilee Year. 


For better or worse, periodicals are seemingly exempt from 
the law which controls the destinies of living organisms. 
Journalistic old-age has no necessary connection with de- 
crepitude. The forces that make for a paper’s survival and 
growth may persist indefinitely and keep at bay the forces that 
make for decline. Many people reach their golden jubilee ; 
few celebrate their centenary; whereas the fact that a paper 
or magazine has lasted fifty years may be taken as a sign that 
it is likely to last another fifty. Accordingly, while taking 
modest credit to itself on the approaching completion of its 
half-century of existence, THE MONTH is not haunted by sad 
forebodings regarding the future. It may well be that fifty 
years hence another editor will be congratulating this identi- 
cal periodical on its hundredth birthday, and reviewing 
another fifty years of fruitful work in the cause of Catholic 
Truth. It was the need of such labour that called THE MONTH 
into existence, and that need, despite the many zealous and 
efficient co-workers that have since entered the field, will 
certainly remain for many years to come, demanding and 
maintaining its supply. 

Just eleven years ago, our late Editor, Father John Gerard, 
took occasion of the completion of the hundredth volume of 
THE MONTH to write a brief sketch of its fortunes from its 
start in July, 1864. There is no reason, therefore, to repeat 
what is sufficiently well known: a word or two may suffice 
to recall the main features of the story. The journal owed 
its existence to the suggestion and inspiration of certain mem- 
bers of the Jesuit community at Farm Street, although it 
did not at first belong to them. The first editor was Miss 
Frances Taylor, a lady who had been one of Florence 
Nightingale’s nurses in the Crimea, and who, having been 
received into the Church on her return, became associated 
with Lady Georgiana Fullerton in a rivalry of good works. 
The issuing of a Catholic monthly magazine was pre-eminently 
a work of this sort and the two friends were very closely 
united in it, for Lady Fullerton began in the first volume 
her well-known novel, Constance Sherwood. But although 
Editor and Proprietor, Miss Taylor did not regard herself 
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as the founder of the periodical. Years afterwards, when 
Superior-General of the holy congregation which she had 
established in 1868, she wrote: — 

I consider the real founder was Father Gallwey. He took 
the greatest interest in its start. So did Father Coleridge, whom 
I then knew only by correspondence. . . . Cardinal Newman 
took it up from the first and called on me that summer about it. 
Father Gallwey got James Doyle to design the cover, and it was 
he. [J. D.] who suggested the name “ Month.”? 


After editing the periodical for twelve months, Miss 
Taylor retired, and the property became the possession of the 
English Jesuits, Father Henry Coleridge being appointed 
editor. He has had four successors, including the present oc- 
cupant of the post, two of whom held office very nearly as long 
as himself, 7.e., for close on fifteen years. Despite this con- 
tinuity of tradition THE MONTH has assumed many forms 
and sizes during its fifty years and, corresponding to its alter- 
ations in bulk, has been priced variously at Is., 2s. 6d., 2s., 
2s. 6d. again and finally 1s. Fora period of three years it ap- 
peared bi-monthly in double numbers, sceming, as Father 
Gerard remarks, “to indicate an evolutionary disposition to- 
wards the form and character of a quarterly review, as the 
Fortnighily in accordance with the laws of development has 
long ago turned into a monthly.” That, of course, was never 
contemplated and indeed it would have argued a radical 
change of character in a magazine which was expressly de- 
signed to form a Catholic counterpart to the various secular 
monthlies which sprang into being in the mid-Victorian era. 
But there is a baffling reticence about the various authors 
of these changes—not even the first number of the first volume 
contained a prefatory declaration of aims and principles,— 
only on the title pages appeared a bewildering assortment of 
numerals indicating different schemes of reckoning the issues. 

However, amidst the various changes of form and ap- 
pearance which THE MONTH has undergone,’ not excepting 
the new wrapper which it assumes with the present number, 
the ideals which originally inspired it have been kept steadily 

* Quoted in Father Gavin’s Memoirs of Father Gallwey, p. ix. Father Gerard, 
in his article ‘‘ A Century and a Retrospect,” erroneously ascribes the medallion 
on the cover to Richard Doyle, of Punch renown. 

? It may be interesting to summarize its changes of title. Under Miss 
Taylor it was called THE Month, an illustrated Magazine of Literature, Science 
and Art. Then saccessively : THe Montn, a Magazine and Review (1865—1873) ; 
THE MONTH AND CATHOLIC Ravisw (1874—1881); THE Month, a Catholic Maga- 


Zine and Review (1882—1897); THe Montu,a Catholic Magazine (1897—1913) 3 
and finally, as at present, THE Monts. 
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in view throughout. Cardinal Newman, as Miss Taylor 
testifies and as is shown more at length in the series of articles 
“* THE MONTH’ and John Henry Newman,” published by 
Father Gerard,' took a very friendly interest in the enterprise. 
He was, not, however very sanguine as to its success, believing 
that “‘ Catholics are not a reading set" and that the Dudlin 
sufficiently catered for their wants. He deprecated it be- 
coming “a periodical of dighé literature,” a danger which it 
has successfully avoided, yet would not have it theological. 
In the event, although theological articles, especially during 
the editorship of Father Clarke, were freely introduced, THE 
MONTH came to fulfil fairly closely Newman's desire for 


a magazine which, without effort or pretence, in a natural way, 
took part in all the questions of the day, not hiding that it was 
Catholic to the backbone, but showing a real good-will towards 
the institutions of the country, so far forth as they did not oppose 
Catholic truths and interests.? . 


The Catholic miind is a distinct and definite thing. 
Equipped with the unchanging verities of faith, it possesses a 
fixed standard to which to refer every sort of human activity, 
whether expressed in art or literature or history, past and 
present. It is with this Catholic mind that THE MONTH has 
consistently approached every subject of which it has treated. 
The material on which it was originally exercised differs in 
many respects from that which is now at its disposal. Men's 
minds in the later Victorian era were largely occupied with 
the conflict of Science, or what claimed to be Science, and 
Religion, with the unending vagaries of Anglicanism made 
especially active by the leaven of the Oxford Movement, with 
the violent political changes on the Continent, in Rome and 
Paris and Berlin, with the gradual awakening of democracy in 
Great Britain and with the first fruits of the Second Spring 
in the Catholic Church in this land. Nowadays we are con- 
fronted, not with revolutions abroad, but with the breaking- 
up of domestic institutions; the State-supported Establish- 
ment seems like to crumble even before it loses State support ; 
Science, no doubt, has lost much of anti-religious tendency, 
and the barren philosophy of Huxley, Spencer and the other 
leading agnostics is cultivated only by a little clique of ration- 
alists. But the modern cult of pleasure is more fatal to 
religion than infidel sophistries ; modern literature can boast 
no great names, and in default of high examples is losing its 


1 THE MonTH, 1903, Jan.—April (incl.) 
9 Letter to Father Gallwey, quoted in THz Month, January, 1903. 
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sense of moral values; democracy is now thoroughly awake 
and seeking its place in the sun, yet it has few to guide and 
instruct it aright; the social question will henceforth be 
the absorbing interest of politics. As much, therefore, 
as ever or more than ever, there is need for the ex- 
position and application of those Christian principles which 
made our civilization and which alone can maintain it. To 
this task, along with its other Catholic contemporaries, THE 
MONTH will continue to apply itself. Two at least of those 
contemporaries which are doing valuable work—7'he Catholic 
World of America and the /rish Ecclesiastical Record from 
the sister isle—first saw the light in the same year as itself, 
and to these it would proffer respectful congratulations. 

Besides its alteration in outward appearance, some few 
new features in the contents of the periodical may be noted. 
After the lapse of some fifteen years poetry will once more be 
admitted into its pages. An iron rule against the publication 
of verse frees an editor from much anxiety and relieves him 
from the strain on the inventive faculties involved in framing 
formulas of rejection which shall be at once decisive and 
yet not unduly irritate the genus irritable. Still, such im- 
munity is dearly purchased if it deprives the periodical of 
what may elevate its literary tone, as good poetry undoubtedly 
does. 

Again an attempt will be made to collect and store for 
future use references to the valuable “apologetic” material 
which is constantly to be found in the columns of our con- 
temporaries. The idea has been mooted before in these 
pages! but as yet nothing practical has resulted. It is hoped 
that, with the co-operation of those interested in the defence 
of the faith, our antidotal columns will ultimately become a 
useful armoury for the prosecution of the unpleasant but 
necessary campaign against bigotry, ignorance and malice. 

The Jubilee Year of THE MONTH happily coincides with 
another more important anniversary, viz., the centenary of the 
formal restoration of the Society of Jesus throughout the 
world. The exact date of both events, birth and rebirth, 
occurs later, but it is not unnaturally felt that the whole year 
is in a sense hallowed by their occurrence, and more will 
probably be said about both during its course. Meanwhile, 
addressing its narrower circle and relying upon their support, 
THE MONTH faces the future with the confidence born of a 
noble cause and a high ideal. 

1 See ‘A Need and How to Supply it,” May, 1913, and ‘‘ An Antidotal 
Paper,”’ June, 1913. 

















The Origin of the Sun and Stars. 
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IN a former address 2 I treated of *“* The System of the Stars: 


as a fitting corollary I would now direct attention to the 
way in which that system came into being. The question as 
to the origin of things, the question as to the “ why” and 
the “how” lies at the root of all scientific investigation. 
The collection and collating of facts by experiment and ob- 
servation, is indeed a necessary preliminary in the natural 
sciences to the investigation of causes, but the human mind 
instinctively seeks for a principle and reason for the co- 
ordination of the facts of which it has obtained cognisance. 
Hence the generalizations embodied in the laws of nature, 
or in hypotheses, such as the principle of the conservation 
of energy in the physical sciences, or the principle of evolution 
by natural selection in the biological sciences, which are at 
the same time a generalized expression and summation of 
knowledge acquired, and a guide as to the methods by which 
new and untrodden regions in the domain of natural science 
may be surveyed. Yet it would be a mistake to regard the 


enunciation even of laws that embody the processes .and 
results of past knowledge, as more than a transient expres- 
sion of generalized truth in the progress of science. As 


knowledge advances they will in their turn give way to gen- 
eralizations of wider range and import, and men will in- 
evitably co-ordinate the facts of science from a different 
point of view. At present we survey the vast expanse of 
country from the lowlands, there are greater heights still to 
be climbed, affording a more extensive outlook on a land even 
more varied and beautiful that yet remains to be explored. 
Take for example the discovery of spectrum analysis which, 
as an adjunct to the physical sciences, has only just passed 
its jubilee. How profoundly has it not modified our con- 

1 Presidential Address delivered before the Manchester Astronomical 


Society, November 24, 1913. 
2 Tue Month, March, 1912, 
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ceptions with regard to the structure and even the modes of 
motion of the heavenly bodies, and in regard to the lowest 
physical entities what an insight has it not afforded into 
the modes of: vibration of the ultimate particles of which 
substances are built up. Or again, how profoundly, even 
within the last few years, have not our conceptions with regard 
to the mysterious forces of electricity and magnetism, been 
affected by the discovery of the radio-activity of the chemi- 
cal elements. Is the solid matter which we see, and taste, 
and touch merely an inert mass, or is it composed of centres 
of restless forces, or is it perhaps merely a bubble in the 
all-pervading luminiferous ether? 

Even the Newtonian laws of motion upon which all our 
modern mechanics are founded, have not remained unchal- 
lenged. Ina note “ On the theory of Radiation,” which is 
incorporated among the ‘“‘ Notes on some points connected 
with the progress of Astronomy during the Past Year,” 
printed in the annual report of the Council of the Royal 
Astronomical Society for 1912, a writer of repute on these 
and kindred subjects, Mr. J. H. Jeans, thus introduces his 
subject: ‘‘ The recent investigations discussed in the present 
note have a wider importance than their titles might seem to 
indicate; their main interest lies in the fact that they create 
a very strong presumption, amounting by now almost to ab- 
solute proof, that the Newtonian laws of mechanics and the 
Maxwell laws of electro-magnetism must be abandoned in 
favour of more general laws.""! The important discussion on 
“ Radiation ” in the Section of Mathematics and Physics at 
the recent meeting of the British Association in Birmingham 
resulted as a whole in the confirmation of the views expressed 
above. On this hypothesis, energy is not radiated in a con- 
tinuous stream, but in dispartite quantities or “ quanta.” 
The hypotheses which are successively enunciated as our 
knowledge of scientific facts and processes grows and in- 
creases are necessarily temporary and mutable, unlike the 
dogmas of revealed religion which are permanent and un- 
changeable. What is stable in scientific investigations is the 
solid substratum of ascertained facts, hypotheses are but the 
scaffolding useful in erecting a building, directing us in the 
addition of yet further material to the structure, but only fit 
to be dismantled and cast aside when their usefulness has 
been exhausted. 


1 Monthly Notices R.A.S. Vol. 73, no. 4, February, 1913. 
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We may illustrate these principles by the speculations 
which have always had a vogue amongst thinking men with 
regard to the origin of the sun and stars. To put the matter 
in its simplest form, there has always been an impression 
that the sun and the planets and the stars have not existed 
from the beginning of time in the state in which we observe 
them at present, but that they have been gradually formed by 
forces inherent in the matter itself from some all-pervading 
primitive material, which in view of subsequent knowledge 
we may recognize in the nebulz. It will be our endeavour 
to show that modern observations lend countenance to this 
view of the origin of the starry hosts, although we shall not 
endeavour to explain any of the theories that have been ad- 
vanced to account for the mode in which the formation has 
been effected, as for instance the classical hypothesis of 
Laplace, as concerning our own planetary system, or the more 
modern speculation contained in the Planetesimal hypothesis 
of Professors Chamberlin and Moulton.!. A masterly dis- 
cussion of all such hypotheses is to be found in the work of 
that profound mathematician and physicist, the late Jules 
Henri Poincaré, entitled Zegons sur les Hypothéses Cosmo- 
goniqgues, published in the year 1911. But even this master 
would not commit himself to any definite assertion as to the 
validity of this or that hypothesis. If the solar system and 
its formation were alone in question he would prefer a modi- 
fied Laplacian cosmogony. Nevertheless, at the end of the 
preface to his work he is obliged to state that “ finally we 
can only conclude by a mark of interrogation.” 

Among classical writers the term ‘‘ chaos ” is used as in- 
dicating a state of primitive confusion and disorder. In the 
poem of Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, and particularly in the 
second book, the author expounds the physical and cosmologi- 
cal doctrines of his master Epicurus, although according to 
Cicero (De Finibus, Chapter VI.) all that is good in the 
system of Epicurus is derived from the doctrines of Demo- 
critus. At any rate the root idea of this theory of cosmic 
physics is the gradual agglomeration of the parts of the sun, 
moon and stars by the clashing together of moving atoms, a 
transition, that is, from a state of instability to one of stability 
under the action of inherent forces. 

At the very commencement of the Book of Genesis we are 


1 For an account of this hypothesis see The Tides, by Sir G. H. Darwin 
(3rd edition). London: Murray, Chapter xxi. 
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taught that “ In the beginning God created heaven and earth, 
and the earth was void and empty.” We should naturally 
expect that the Fathers of the Christian Church, and the 
commentators upon Holy Scripture, would have something to 
say in elucidation of the meaning of the words “ void ” and 
“‘empty,” and that their criticisms of the passages of Holy 
Writ which concerned the beginnings of things would reflect 
the scientific opinions of their time. The general tradition 
among the Fathers of the early Church, which appears among 
others in the writings of Athenagoras, St. Hippolytus, St. 
Theophilus, St. Basil, St. Ephrem, and St. Ambrose, was that 
matter was originally created in an elementary state, and, 
moreover, that this unformed mass was one and not multiple. 
Origen and his school and St. Augustine are in agreement 
on this point with the writers above named. Again, we have 
almost perfect accord among these Christian writers from 
Tatian to Hugh of St. Victor, and through Peter Lombard to 
St. Bonaventure, that the sun, moon and stars were all at the 
beginning parts of this universally diffused mass. The ex- 
position of such views as given in the writings of St. Gregory 
of Nyssa is most remarkable. Take for instance the following 
passage: “‘ Hence in the sum total of the first foundation of 
the world, among other existing things was the earth. But 
it was in expectancy of that which may be called its birth by 
the combination of its multiple properties; for in calling it 
invisible the Scripture shows that none of its properties were 
apparent, and in calling it incomposed it shows that it had 
not as yet become a concrete body by the reunion of its 
physical properties.”"!_ This luminary of the Greek Church 
flourished in the fourth century, and in re-echoing the scien- 
tific opinion of his time he would seem to have forestalled 
Laplace and modern thinkers by fifteen centuries, in the 
central idea of their cosmogony, which attributes the for- 
mation of the sun and stars to forces inherent in a primitive 
formless and highly diffused substance by the operation of 
which these bodies were gradually evolved. 

If we confine our attention to the limited and relatively 
extremely small portion of the system of the stars which is 
composed of our sun and his attendant family of planets, a 
system however which concerns us more nearly than that of 
other suns, we find a remarkable series of concordances which 
render it highly probable that at one time, in the remote past, 


1 Origine du Monde d'aprés la Tradition. Par l'Abbé Motais. 
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these bodies at least were linked together by a common an- 
cestry. Their aggregation and mutual relations are not merely 
fortuitous or accidental. For in the first place the orbits or 
paths of the planets round the sun are all nearly circular, and, 
moreover, lie nearly in one and the same plane. Again, the 
plane of rotation of each planet on its axis very nearly coin- 
cides with its plane of revolution round the sun, excepting’ 
probably Uranus, and the direction of revolution and of spin, 
excepting Uranus and Neptune which are uncertain, are also 
in the same sense,—in that, namely, which is opposed to the 
direction of the hands of a watch. The satellites, too, of 
the various planets in revolving round their respective 
primaries, again with a few exceptions, share this common 
direction of motion, and their planes of revolution are almost 
coincident with the planes of revolution of the planets. 
Identity, then, of direction of motion, and of plane in which 
the motion takes place, is a notable feature of the solar 
system. Added to this there is a remarkable regular pro- 
gression of distance between the various planets, in terms 
of the distance of the earth from the sun, which only partially 
breaks down at Neptune, and which indicates some physical 
connection between them, though we are as yet ignorant of 
its import. This progression is exhibited in Bode’s empiri- 
cal law. Taking then all these concordances together, the 
probability is overwhelming, some millions to one, that the 
peculiar arrangement of the planets round the sun is due toa 
common origin and is not merely the effect of chance. If, 
from the above considerations, we should endeavour to picture 
to ourselves the original mass from which the sun and planets 
were formed, it would be flattened and much extended in the 
plane of the equator, in fact like a lens, a form of which! we 
have ample experience among the nebulz in the heavens, es- 
pecially in the central portions of the spiral nebulz, to 
which we shall refer more at length presently. 

The telescope in the hands of Messier, the “ ferret of 
comets,” and other observers had revealed the existence of 
nebulous masses in the heavens. But it is to the Herschels, 
father and son, that we owe the first really extensive investi- 
gation of these remarkable objects. The observations of Sir 
William, in the Northern sky, were supplemented and com- 
pleted by those of Sir John in the Southern hemisphere, 
during his residence at the Cape of Good Hope. The out- 
come of their observations was the publication of a ‘‘ General 
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Catalogue ” of these objects, which has only been superseded 
in comparatively recent years by the “* New General Cata- 
logue " of the Astronomical Society, a work due to the energy 
of Dr. Dreyer,: which contains about ten thousand entries, 
giving the positions of these objects in the sky, and their 
general appearance. As early as 1811, in the last century, 
Sir William Herschel was led by his observations to adopt 
the view that nebulz were transformed into stars by a gradual 
process of condensation. The materials that he had collected 
in his prolonged scrutiny of the starry firmament fell naturally 
into several broad divisions or classes, as he advances from 
faint and diffuse nebulz to nebulz in which a centre of con- 
densation is barely visible, and thence to nebulz in which 
the nucleus becomes a point of star-like brilliancy. An 
easy transition leads to nebulous stars or single stars immersed 
in a seeming atmosphere of nebulous light, and hence to 
groups of stars involved in nebulous matter. These are suc- 
seeded in the scale of condensation by diffused clusters, and 
finally by rich and well-defined star clusters. Most power- 
ful has been the aid which the photographic plate has ren- 
dered to the astronomer in the delineation of the intimate 
structure of these remarkable objects. In a few hours it is 
now possible to obtain on a photographic plate a picture of a 
nebula which shows more detail than the drawings of the 
Herschels or of Lord Rosse with the aid of his six-foot giant 
reflecting telescope, after many nights of careful watching. 
For unlike the eye the photographic plate never tires, and 
the longer it is exposed, provided the telescope can be pointed 
exactly at the same celestial object, the more it sees. The 
action of light upon the silver salts on the plate is in such cases 
cumulative, and hence after exposures of nine or ten or 
more hours the plate when developed will show structure in 
a nebula, which the eye could never have grasped even when 
aided. with the most powerful optical power as yet available. 
But in order to accomplish this feat, which produces such 
marvellous results, and which opens up to the astronomer 
the structure of the starry heavens in a manner never 
attained heretofore, engineering difficulties have had to be 
overcome in the mounting and in the driving of these modern 
giant telescopes, so that the instrument may be kept accur- 
ately pointed at the same part of the same object, and that a 
fiducial star will not leave the cross-wires of the guiding 
telescope during an exposure extending over many hours. 
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The genius of the late Dr. Common showed the way how to 
construct large mirrors of exquisite defining power and the 
mechanical skill of Sir Howard Grubb devised methods of 
mounting them, and of driving them by clocks electrically 
controlled. Besides the pioneer photographs of nebulz, taken 
by Dr. Common with his mirror of five feet diameter, and 
especially of that of the nebula in the sword-belt of Orion, 
which is just visible to the naked eye, a photograph which 
shows masses of branching structures, not unlike the syn- 
clinals of the solar corona, which extend in filmy masses 
far beyond the main mass of the nebula, alone exhibited 
in such drawings as those by Lord Rosse, we have the two 
beautiful volumes of Dr. Roberts of Stars, Star-clusters, and 
Nedbule, an indefatigable worker and pioneer in this branch 
of astronomical research, and the superb photographs taken 
by the late Professor Keeler, with the three-foot reflector of 
the Lick Observatory, which have been gathered into a sump- 
tuous volume, monumentum @re perennius, as evidence of his 
energy and skill. It was Keeler who first called attention 
to the relative predominance of spiral nebulz in the starry 
firmament, and he hazarded the conjecture that at least half 
of the nebulz would be found to have this peculiar form. 
Among pioneers in this line of research we must not omit 
to mention the late Dr. Wilson, and that veteran photographic 
expert, Professor Barnard. 

But all past efforts have been eclipsed by the splendid 
photographs that have lately and are still being issued from 
the observatory at Mount Wilson. In all probability the five- 
foot reflector of that observatory is optically and mechanically 
the most perfect instrument that has as yet been devisedy 
due to the consummate skill of Professor Ritchey, and it 
has the further advantage of being placed on a mountain 
some 6,000 feet high, in the pellucid sky of South California. 

A study of this photographic material justifies on the whole 
the transition series in these objects announced by Sir William 
Herschel, but with many modifications. For it is apparent 
that, if the stars involved in many of the nebulous masses 
have a physical connection with the nebulz, and have been 
gradually formed and evolved from those nebulz, the pro- 
cess of transformation and of transition is diverse and vari- 
ous. It is difficult to imagine, for instance, that the process 
of formation of the stars which is the centre of the ring 
nebula in Lyra, or again of the stars which are bound together 
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by the nebulous wisps in the Pleiades, sung of by Alfred 
Tennyson with much prophetic insight as “tangled in a 
silver braid ” was the same in detail as that of the nebulous 
stars which are scattered along the arms of the spiral nebule. 
But in the main photography supports the view of a gradual 
evolution from shapeless and formless masses, to masses with 
a definite structure in which stars first begin to appear, un- 
til the stage is reached of rich star clusters wholly bereft of 
accompanying nebulz. When an astronomer observes with 
his telescope thousands of stars in the same region of the sky, 
he has no idea of their relative distances from his eye, but he 
refers them all to the same background of the black firma- 
ment. Similarly when the photographic plate shows hun- 
dreds and sometimes thousands of stars involved in the nebu- 
lous masses, they might be only optically projected upon them, 
without any real physical connection. But when, to take the 
case only of the spiral nebulz, the stars are found on the 
limbs of the spirals, and similarly situated on them, not 
only in one case, but in twenty or thirty, or indeed, always 
when spiral nebulz are photographed, then the probability 
becomes overwhelming, amounting to a practical certainty, 
that the connection between stars and nebulz is a physical and 
not merely an optical one. 

The nebulz may be conveniently divided into two great 
classes, those that are filamentous, without a definite and well- 
marked structure, mere luminous clouds of filmy brightness, 
and bereft of accompanying stars, and those which show a 
well-defined structure, especially so in the numerous family 
of the spiral nebulz, with nebulous stars involved in and 
connected with them. The finest examples of the filamentous 
class are probably the two nebulz in the constellation Cyg- 
nus (New General Catalogue, 6960 and 6992), long lumin- 
ous veils of brightness photographed at Mount Wilson with 
exposures of 64 and 10} hours respectively. To this class 
also may be assigned such nebulz as the well-known crab 
nebula in Taurus, and the bright, woolly sheets about Maia 
and Merope in the Pleiades. Is this the fiery mist irom 
which the stars have been formed, or is it a luminous emana- 
tion from the stars themselves, something like that which 
was seen when Nova Persei of 1901, was dying down into 
insignificance? Who can say? Turning now to the spiral 
nebulz we find them distinguished from all others by their 
peculiar structure, generally two branching arms taking their 
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rise from a central condensation. They have also well- 
marked and characteristic differences among themselves with 
regard to the distribution of the nebulous stars along their 
arms or in the central nuclei of condensation. For instance, 
the nebula (Messier 64) in the constellation Coma Bereni- 
cis is peculiar and so far unique in that the nebulous stars 
are present only in the central regions, and are entirely ab- 
sent in the encircling whorls of the spirals. This nebula is 
a sort of connecting link, except for its structure, between 
the purely filamentous class and the spirals. On the other 
hand in the spiral (Messier 81) of Ursa Major, and the great 
nebula in Andromeda, exquisitely photographed at Mount 
Wilson, the central portions contain no nebulous stars at all, 
while the convolutions contain thousands. In most spirals, 
and we may select as striking examples that in Canes Vena- 
tici, the prototype of its class, and that in Ursa Major 
(Messier 101) the nebulous stars are present in all parts of 
the convolutions, from central nucleus to their outer extremi- 
ties, like beautiful pearls fixed on silver gauze. In a spiral 
nebula in the constellation Triangulum (Messier 33), photo- 
graphed at Mount Wilson, with an exposure of 83 hours, 
the central nucleus is surrounded by bright convolutions, with 
dark rifts, having a flocculent curdling structure containing 
dense groups of nebulous stars. The number of nebulous 
stars in the spirals amount to no less than 26,434, while 2,348 
non-nebulous stars are in all probability merely optically pro- 
jected on the nebula. 

Among the most wonderful objects in the skies are the 
clusters of stars, such as those in Canes Venatici (Messier 
3), in Pegasus (Messier 15), the great star-cluster near 
Omega Centauri in the Southern skies, and, possibly the most 
gorgeous of all, the great cluster in Hercules. In a recent 
photograph of this object taken at the Mount Wilson obser- 
vatory with an exposure of 11 hours, no less than 26,700 
stars have been counted outside the region or central zones 
where superposition takes place. (We have, therefore, in a 
space of the sky which could be covered by the moon, this 
large number of clustering suns. If such photographs be 
examined carefully, it will be seen that a central condensed 
mass of suns is surrounded by convolutions of stars, which 
irresistibly recall the central condensation and the encircling 
arms of the spiral nebulz. Smudge the stars and the hazy 
nebulous spirals would be reproduced. Summing up then 
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Plate I. The Spiral Nebula in Coma Berenicis 
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Plate I]. The Spiral Nebula in Triangulum. 
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the evidence furnished by modern photographs we may say 
that there is the highest probability that stars are physically 
connected with nebulz, and from the similarity in structure 
of the spiral nebulz and the dense star clusters, and bearing 
in mind that in the processes of ,Nature the progression is 
generally from the simple to the more complex, it is not 
unlikely that stars have been formed from the nebulz. 

The problem as to how the nebulz give out light is a 
mysterious one. However, we know that such light can be 
absorbed as witness the extraordinary photograph of a spiral 
nebulz in Coma Berenicis, seen edgewise, in which ene of 
the spirals appears quite dark when viewed on the background 
of the luminous central condensation. One of the early tri- 
umphs of the spectroscope in the hands of Sir William Hug- 
gins, when applied to the analysis of the light of the nebulz, 
was the discovery of their gaseous nature. A series of bright 
lines characterizes the spectrum of one class of nebulz, the 
so-called green nebulz, a series which has not so far been 
discovered as belonging to any chemical element known on 
‘ earth. A recent brilliant mathematical investigation by Dr. 
Nicholson shows that the series of lines of “ nebulium ”’ is 
probably due to an electronic arrangement about a central 
positive atom, a primary arrangement of which possibly we 
have no earthly counterpart. At least a formula founded 
on the physical laws of radio-active bodies has been found 
to fit exactly the modes of vibration of the matter “ nebu- 
lium,” which gives it characteristic series of lines. This, of 
course, suggests that the luminosity of the nebulz may be 
connected in some manner with the radio-active properties 
of their constituents. The point, however, which is of the 
greatest weight as lending countenance to the hypothesis of 
the gradual evolution of suns from nebulz is that whether 
the nebulz be hot or relatively cold, as they would be on 
Sir Norman Lockyer’s scale of classification of spectra, 
whether purely gaseous or composed of clouds of fiery dust, 
there is a well-marked and connected graduation in the spec- 
trum of the heavenly bodies from the green nebulz to fin- 
ished suns like our own. For we must distinguish between 
the green nebulz, which give a spectrum wholly of bright 
lines, and the spiral nebulz, which show a continuous 
spectrum corresponding to the central condensation, crossed 
by well-marked dark lines as well as bright lines. But be- 
ginning with the bright lines of the green nebulze we advance 
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gradually in complexity of spectrum through the helium and 
hydrogen stars of Secchi’s Type I., to the stars where calcium 
begins to make its appearance, followed by the lines charac- 
teristic of metals until we arrive at the complex spectrum 
of stars of Secchi’s Type II., a spectrum like that of our 
sun. The corresponding order on a colour scale would be 
from white stars, such as Sirius and Vega, to yellow stars, 
such as Capella and Pollux. After the yellow stars come 
the red stars, stars which show a spectrum of bands, indicative 
of a lowering of temperature, which permits of the formation 
of chemical compounds. A fine example of this class is the 
star a Herculis, the banded spectra of which is due, as 
shown by Professor Fowler, to the compound titanium oxide. 
Secchi’s classification is of course far from being exhaustive, 
nor must we imagine that the stars are sharply divided into 
different types. The types merge imperceptibly one into the 
other. Father Sidgreaves has, for instance, published a beauti- 
ful series of photographs showing some of the connecting links 
between Secchi’'s Type II. andi III., and the Draper Catalogue 
of the Harvard Observatory, which deals with the spectra 
of thousands of stars, has profoundly modified and extended 
the original types of Secchi’s classification. But however 
these types be sub-divided and re-arranged, the salient fact 
remains that there is a gradual change from the spectrum 
of the nebulz into that of the stars. Not a change of mat- 
ter, although we are ignorant of the precise arrangement in 
the atoms which gives the spectrum, called “ nebulium ” for 
want of a better name, and which is always associated with 
the ubiquitous hydrogen, but the matter being the same, a 
change in complexity, until we arrive at the stars of lowest 
temperature, which are presumably nearing extinction. In one 
case, indeed, there is distinct evidence that the stars merged 
in a nebula are of the same material as the nebula itself. For 
Sir William Huggins’ photographs of the spectra of the stars 
in the trapezium of the Orion nebula show a series of bright 
lines, not only crossing the continuous spectrum of the stars, 
but extending into the nebulous gaseous regions beyond. Nor 
can it be argued that this is an isolated case, and that the 
nebulze must be so immeasurably more distant from us than 
the stars that it is impossible for the stars projected upon 
them to have anything more than an optical connection with 
them. We have already seen from our study of the photo- 
graphs of the spiral nebulz.that this is not so. But more 
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than this Keeler has actually detected by means of the spec- 
troscope velocities in the line of sight of several of the plane- 
tary nebulz. Hence it follows that their distances from us, 
great as they undoubtedly are, are yet comparable with those 
of the stars. The spectroscopic evidence therefore furnishes 
an additional argument for the validity of the supposition 
that nebulz have been gradually changed into stars. 

A further argument for this theory of star formation 
is that it squares admirably with the most feasible hypothe- 
sis as to the maintenance of the sun’s heat radiation which has 
so far been broached, that namely which is due to Helmholtz 
and Lord Kelvin. Whether radio-active bodies are present 
in the sun we know not, they give no sign of their presence 
by their spectra, which is entirely absent from the solar 
spectrum. The great prevalence of helium, however, which 
is an emanation from radium, might possibly indicate the 
presence of such radio-active bodies. Hence we cannot say 
how much, if any, of the radiant heat of the sun is due to 
the possible presence of such substances. But we do know 
that the hypothesis advanced by Helmholtz and Lord Kelvin 
is a sufficient explanation of the maintenance of the solar 
heat. According to this view the stores of solar heat which 
are continually poured forth are maintained by the gradual 
contraction of the sun’s gaseous mass towards his centre under 
the force of gravity, a force which is resisted however by 
the expansive force due to his high temperature. Motion 
resisted is a cause of heat, and the heat radiation escaping 
into space at his surface, allows the force of contraction to 
continually prevail, with a consequent shrinking of his 
volume and an increase in his density. In five million years 
his density will have reached such a value that the process of 
continuous contraction on account of radiation must come to 
an end, and he will then quickly become a dead star. But 
if the theory is correct, in the past ages, say some hundred 
million years ago as a superior limit of time, his periphery 
must have extended far beyond the confines of his furthest 
satellite, the planet Neptune, when the whole solar system 
formed part of a disc-like nebula. 

Although no single argument adduced in the discussion 
is sufficient of itself to prove that nebule are gradually 
changed into stars, neither the argument from structure as 
revealed by modern photographs, nor that of identity of 
material joined with gradual complexity of aggregation as 
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demonstrated by the spectroscope, nor yet the theory which 
accounts for the maintenance of the sun's heat, which after 
all is not observationally demonstrable, yet these arguments 
are all consistent one with the other, and taken together have 
a cumulative effect which renders it highly probable, if not 
absolutely certain, that not only our small system, but all the 
mighty host of stars which we see, were at one time parts of 
one or more nebulz, and from this primitive tenuous floccu- 
lent material, by the inter-action of forces implanted in it, 
they were gradually evolved and formed. For in the begin- 
ning the earth was “ void and empty,’ and God said, “ Let 
there be light. And there was light.” 
A. L. CORTIE. 


[For the permission to reproduce the fine photographs of the spiral nebula in 
Coma Berenicis, and that in Triangulum, which illustrate this paper, we are 
indebted to the kind courtesy of Dr, G. E. Hale, the Director of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, California. } 














The Church and the Money-lender. 





III. 


THE Church, as we have already observed,'! has been ac- 
cused of having recoiled reluctantly, but with the best grace 
she could, from the encompassed citadel of the usury prohibi- 
tion behind which she began in time to find she had foolishly 
intrenched herself, when mercantile interests proved too 
strong for her any longer to defend it. That is a base- 
less accusation. In the earlier period business opinion was 
entirely on her side. ‘ Far into the fifteenth century,” says 
Ashley, “ the feeling against usury was shared by the great 
body of the business community; which is sufficient evidence 
that the prohibition was not felt to be a hindrance to trade.” * 
The Church was actually more considerate to the claims of 
capital in the rare circumstances when they were legitimate 
than the civil authority. “* Complaints of ecclesiastical laxity 
in this matter are not infrequent.” * The civic ordinances of 
London were very severe on usurers, and “ the Commons 
petitioned in 1376 that the ordinances of the city of London 
be enforced against usury and that similar powers be given to 
the bailiffs and mayors of all cities and burghs.”* The 
reason of their objection to money-lending at interest was that 
it practically withdrew capital from legitimate trading to 
employ it in loans for unproductive consumption, which were 
profitable to the individual lender, but pernicious to the com- 
mon weal. Of fourteenth century England it is true to say 
that 


the demand for money for commercial or industrial purposes, 
at the only rates at which men were accustomed to lend, was 
practically nil. It is not likely that the medizval merchant was 


1 THE Montn, December, 1913. 

2 Ashley, p. 462. 

3 Cunningham, Growth, &c., p. 361, n. 2. 
4 Ibid. n. 3. 
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often able to make a profit om capital if he borrowed at 80 
per cent., and, as a matter of fact, money was not borrowed 
except for emergencies—as in the well-known case of 7%e Mer- 
chant of Venice. . . . Money-lending in its beginnings here had 
nothing to do with commerce; wealthy men borrowed in an 
emergency, or to equip for war; they could give ample security 
to the lenders, but the rate of interest they had to pay had no 
relation to the profits of commerce, for it was simply deter- 
mined by the temporary necessity of the borrower. No wonder 
the Commons complained that “many men have been undone 
and brought to poverty by this horrible practice."’! 


Again, 
the civil lawyers in their teaching on commercial law all recognize 


the prohibition of usury as of binding force, and sometimes be- 
come more theological than the theologians themselves.” 


In dealing with usury as a matter of conscience the 
Church could consider the merits of individual cases with 
far greater elasticity than the civil power, legislating as it 
did for the multitude. In England especially owing to the 
“‘ religious revolution which had cut them off from the later 
Canonist development,’’* theorists were apt to make much 
less allowance for the legitimate claims of capital than in 
Southern Catholic countries, where the Church’s principles 
were better understood. So much is apparent even in the 
usury laws of Elizabeth and James I. The former allowed 
10 per cent. interest in 1570; the latter 8 per cent. in 1623; 
but while the first declares that, though it does so, yet “ all 
usury, being forbidden by the law of God, is sin and detest- 
able,”’ the second allows it subject to the proviso, “ provided 
that no words in this law contained shall be construed or 
expounded to allow the practice of usury in point of religion 
or conscience.”’ ¢ 

A similar inconsistency is found in the laws of Denmark 
after the Reformation. That of Christian III. allowed 5 per 
cent., but hastened to add that it was improper and un- 
christian to exact it, since it is usury and contrary to the law 
of God; and Christian IV. allowed a rate of 6 per cent., 


1 Ibid. pp. 363, 364. 

® Ashley, p. 383. 

8 Ashley, p. 470. 

* Statutes at Large, London, 1763, ii. pp. 592, 593; iii. p. 102. On the long- 
persistent objection to interest of Puritan extremists, cf. Cunningham, Growth, 
&+¢., in Modern Times, Part i. pp. 154, 155. 
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though he regarded the previous rate of 5 per cent. as a 
juster one. 

To do these legislators justice, their apparent concession 
was designed rather to limit interest than to authorize it. 
The Catholic Church too had invoked Scripture to show that 
there is such a sin as usury, but she has never defined the 
Scripture to forbid all manner of interest, no matter under 
what circumstances. Hence in her permission of it to-day she 
is not. compromised by having practically to recant her 
previous interpretation of the Sacred Text or else to leave a 
contradiction standing. 

Still there was much to be said for the restrictive attitude 
of the civil power until the Industrial Revolution of the 
eighteenth century had rendered the limitations imposed on 
commercial credit obsolete. Investments were not so numer- 
ous as to justify a universal presumption that money had as 
yet taken on the characteristics of capital. When the bank 
of Amsterdam was founded in 1609, primarily to promote 
exchange,? depositors actually paid the bank to keep their 
money safe. Yet the Dutch were a leading commercial nation 
then. Sir William Temple at the end of the same century, 
relates how the holders of Government Stock in Holland 
“ received it [the principal when repaid] with tears, not know- 
ing how to dispose of it to interest with such safety and ease." 
The reason why the Bank of England’s capital in 1694 was 
so rapidly subscribed is thus accounted for:— 


In those days good investments were after all a rarity, and 
the new undertaking, backed up as it was by the guarantee 
of a Government that seemed honestly bent on paying its way, 
and supported by the best known merchants in the city of London, 
appealed with success to the sentiments and pockets of capitalists, 
and by its happy combination of patriotism with eight per cent. 
gratified at once their love of country, their love of gain, and’ 
their hatred of tyranny and Popery.‘ 


In fact, so backward were banking and joint-stock busi- 
ness that 


in England, almost up to the close of the seventeenth century, 
tradesmen or merchants, retiring from business, lived literally 
on their savings. It is stated that the father of Pope, the poet, 
! Recés de 1558, art. 3; and 1643, 2—5—1I. 
2 A. Smith, Wealth of Nations, iv. ch. 3. Nicholson, i. p. 392. 
3 Temple, Works, i. p. 102. gu. Roscher, Pol. Econ. (Lalor). p. 188, n. 1. 
* Clare, Money Market Primer, p. 3. 
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having amassed a fortune in trade in London, retired to the coun- 
try about the time of the Revolution, carrying with him a strong 
box, containly nearly £20,000, out of which he took from time 
to time whatever was required for household expenses. It was 
the opinion of writers about the same time that very large sums 
were continually kept hidden in secret places. 


Pepys, in his famous Diary, alludes to the same practice 
as common in the turbulent times of the Civil Wars.” 
J. S. Mill shared to some extent the views of Lecky. 


Sismondi [he writes] has noticed among the causes of the in- 
dustrial inferiority of the Catholic compared with the Protestant 
parts of Europe, that the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages 
gave its sanction to the same prejudice (against interest) which 
subsists, impaired but not destroyed, wherever that religion is 
acknowledged.$ 


It is singular that one who passed for an expert in the 
theory of inductive fallacies should himself have acted 
sponsor to a statement that involves a practical instance of 
the familiar fallacy of False Cause (non causa pro causa). 
The concluding words of the above quotation have in them 
this element of truth that the Catholic Church denounces 
usury wherever she finds it. That is a very different thing 
from a prejudice against interest. As it so happens, she can 
point to an imposing array of up-to-date usury laws, passed 
since Mill’s death, to back her up. If at any time she 
withstood the growth of legitimate credit, this must have 
been by destroying banking institutions surviving from 
antiquity or by strangling more modern ones as they 
rose. By the beginning of the Middle Ages “ bank- 
ing” was “a lost art, where, once it had flourished.” 4 

The Canonist Prohibition was scarcely to blame for that. 
Like the lamb in the fable, it could plead that it was not yet 
born. The extinction of old banking institutions was due 


1 Palgrave, Dict. of Pol. Econ. s.v. Hoarding, ii. 341b. On the fewness of 
safe investments before the nineteenth century, cf. Marshall, Principles of 
Economics, i. p.620, n. i.; and p. 737, n.1. (5th ed.). 

* Diary, ii. p. 159: iv. p. 222. Ed. Braybrooke, 1848. 

3 Pol, Econ., Book V. chap. x. § 2. 

* Nicholson, iii. p. 132. It is possible to exaggerate the importance of 
ancient banking. The late Lord Avebury, himself a banker, says (Coins and 
Currency, p. 123): ‘‘We are told that all money transactions among the 
Romans were carried on through the intervention of bankers, and that they 
kept the account books of their customers. But however this may be, the 
system of banking does not seem to have been very thoroughly developed.” 
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to the retrograde movement in Western civilization that fol- 
lowed on barbarian invasions at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, to the exhaustion of the mines, the pressure of an ab- 
sorbing taxation, the debasing of coinage, private hoarding, 
general insecurity, and to a relapse into natural economy.! 

If then the Church hampered the re-creation of banking 
business, this must have been when it was beginning to reap- 
pear among the medizval Italian Republics. These were 
the cradle of all the modern institutions of finance. Did 
they suffer in their progress from the ecclesiastical restric- 
tions on money-lending? Quite the contrary. A glance at 
the dates of the foundation of the various great banks will 
serve to correct any misapprehension on that subject. That 
of Genoa was established in 1407, and that of Venice in 
1587; while those of the Protestant sea-powers were much 
later. That of Amsterdam was founded in 1609, and the 
Bank of England in 1694. The Bank of Hamburg dates 
from 1619. Florence, Genoa, Venice, Amalfi, Siena and 
Modena had a most flourishing trade. Nowhere else 
did the practice of partnership in business, “the true 
way to develop sound enterprise,”? flourish as there. Loans 
at interest could find in such circumstances the justification 
that anyone who lent to another was almost certainly renounc- 
ing remunerative investment in another shape. The value 
of capital was clearly apprehended. St. Bernardine of Siena 
(¢ 1444), could write of an article “‘ which has not only the 
character of simple money or of a commodity, but also be- 
yond that, as it were in germ, the productive capacity which 
we2 commonly call capital.” § 

It is to these busy cities of Northern Italy that we owe 
the institution of bills of exchange in their modern form.‘ 
This was an untold boon to merchants at a time when money 
could not be telegraphed abroad. It saved the annoyance 
of having to change their moneys in a foreign market and the 
danger of transporting specie; it multiplied the currency, 
since international debts could now be balanced without the 


* Cunningham, Western Civilization, ii. p. 50. U. Wilcken, Griechische 
Ostraka, i. pp. 201 ; 605—681. 

* Cunningham, Growth, &c., p. 367. 

8 Sancti Bernardini Senensis Opera. Venetiis, 1745, tom. ii, sermo 34 
(De Temporis Venditione), c. 3, p. 197 b. 

« Endemann, Studien in der romanisch-kanonistischen Wirthschafts-und Rechtslehre, 
i. p. 90. Nys, Recherches sur l'Histoive de VEconomie Politique, pp. 153—162; 
214—216. 
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intervention of coin, which was thus disengaged for circula- 
tion. The terminology of exchange in continental languages 
is, as Endemann' notices, eloquent of its Italian origin. 
Trade could and did flourish in Catholic countries side by 
side with the usury prohibition. If some of them have lost 
much of their old splendour, so also have non-Catholic States, 
and so might any country which is overborne by political 
rather than economic forces. “ The decline of the Italian 
cities,’ which came about, as Professor Nicholson writes, 
“through folitical causes, and through the discovery of 
America and the Cape route to India, marks the transition 
from the medizval to the modern period, in which Holland, 
and later England, gained the supremacy in finance.”? How 
much England lagged behind Italy in finance is seen by her 
late adoption of bills of exchange.* 


Bills of exchange at first were extended only to merchant 
strangers trafficking with English merchants, and afterwards to 
inland bills between merchants trafficking with one another here 
in England, and then to all persons trafficking, and subsequently 
to ali persons trafficking or not.¢ 


It would be difficult to show how the usury prohibition 
had anything whatever to say to the failure of the Italian 
Republics. They would have suffered exactly the same, if 
the Church had held her peace on the subject. The change 
of trade routes left them, like some of the Hanse towns “ on 
a siding,’’ and just as the Eastern trade of the latter was 
damaged by the capture of Novgorod by the Tzar Ivan in 
1477, so that of the Italian towns suffered from the Turkish 
conquest of Constantinople. From the writings of Molina 
(7 1600) it is plain that banking throve in Spain at the end of 
the sixteenth century. The same is attested by Lessius 
(+ 1623) for the Spanish Netherlands at that date. The 
failure of Spain and Portugal to profit by their colonial em- 
pire to promote trade and industry was due to a mistaken 
economic policy, in no way connected with any attempt to 

1 Endemann, i. p. 117. 

2 Nicholson, iii. 137. 

3 Cf. ibid. 242. 

* Smith, Mercantile Law, i. p. Ixxxii.; gu. Nicholson, iii. p. 242. On English 
banking origins, cf. Cunningham, Growth, Sc. .. . in Modern Times, Part I. 
142— 161. 

5 Cambridge Modern History, i. pp. 529; 503—510. 

6 Endemann, of. cit. i. p. 50, notices Scaccia’s high opinion of Lessius as 
an authority on exchange. There was a bank at Barcelona as early as 1349. 
Cf. Say and Chailley, Dict. de l’Econ. Pol., 11. p. go. 
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regulate the affairs of private financiers. A constant suc- 
cession of exhausting wars paralyzed industry and trade to 
a great extent in Austria and France. In the latter country 
banking was a slow growth, but this was due to the mono- 
polist privileges accorded to the Bank of France.' If in 
these countries any hindrance was placed to the development 
of credit, it was the fault of the civil legislation, not of eccle- 
siastical interference. 

Even after capital had begun to be formed on a more 
extensive scale, the Church’s motives for maintaining the 
usury prohibition for the protection of the weak remained 
as valid as before. Agriculture continued long to be the 
great employment of the bulk of the population. To have 
given money-lenders a free hand in dealing with an ignorant 
peasantry too often harassed by drought, blight, pestilence, 
famine and war “ would have meant delivering them into 
the hands of the spoiler.” ? 

The State is preoccupied, to judge by her action in the 
past, rather with the production of wealth; the Church js 
concerned far more about its distribution. The bursting of 
the South Sea Bubble in 1720 ruined many, but enriched 
a few. English historians draw comfort from the fact 
that the blow, looked at from a national standpoint, was less 
severe than it seemed. Money changed hands; it did not 
leave the country.’ That is the kind of view a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might be tempted to take, whose task as 
tax-collector is much easier and less invidious when money 
is concentrated in the hands of a small minority, and revenue 
can be raised by directly taxing them on income and inheri- 
tance. From the statesman’s point of view national wealth 
is paramount; from the philanthropist’s, individual well-be- 
ing. Clearly, it is for the greater good of the greater number 
that capital should be spread thinner over a broader area. 
This was the tendency of the action of the usury prohibition. 
It was designed partly to protect ignorance and necessity 
from being exploited for the benefit of those who, in dealing 
with them, had the powerful iever of an economic advantage. 
The Angevin and French kings of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries allowed the Jews to extort usurious profits from 
their subjects, that they might presently, as Suetonius says 


* W. Bagehot, Lombard Street, pp. 5; 71,72. Tenth edition. 
2 Ashley, p. 438. Nys, op cit. p. 78. 
3 Ransome, Hist. of Eng. p. 746. 
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Vespasian did his tax-gatherers, squeeze them like sponges.! 
In England, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
peasantry required particularly watchful care. They were 
just in the transition from serfdom to independent owner- 
ship. After the Black Death, amid the scarcity of labour, 
the landlords could have virtually reduced them back to their 
old condition of dependence, if they could have made them 
usury-slaves, as landlords and Jews have made the peasantry 
in Italy and elsewhere in modern times.? If that had been 
allowed, “‘ the yeomanry of England ” which “ formed hence- 
forth for several centuries an important factor in national 
life '* would have forfeited all the advantages of the emanci- 
pation which they were so lucky as to secure centuries before 
the serfs of continental countries. Even now, where me- 
dizval conditions practically obtain, as in the Deccan,® in 
rural Russia,® and in Austria,’ the usurer is “‘ the curse of the 
village.”” “In the nineteenth century,” says Professor 
Nicholson, “the peasants of Germany and Russia, in the 
course of progress, have in many cases exchanged the serf- 
dom of the lord for the bondage of the Jew—the whip for 
the scorpion.” ® 

When Mr. Wyndham’s Irish Land-Purchase Bill was 
passed, Lord MacDonnell warned the Irish peasant-pro- 
prietors against the danger of usury, quoting the impressive 
testimony of Baron Sonnino, afterwards Premier of Italy, 
to its ravages among the peasantry there.? Indeed, it is a 
significant fact that the appearance of the Jew as petty\-trader 
and money-lender in Ireland coincided exactly with the 


* Suet. Vesp. 16: ‘‘Creditur etiam procuratorum rapacissimum quemque ad 
ampliora officia ex industria solitus promovere, quo locupletiores mox con- 
demnaret: quibus quidem vulgo ‘pro spongiis’ dicebatur ‘uti,’ quod quasi et 
siccos madefaceret, et exprimeret humentes.”” As Vespasian was thus the 
arch-extortioner, the Angevin and French kings were indirectly the arch- 
usurers, On this subject, cf. Depping, Les Fuifs au Moyen Age, pp. 137; 142; 
172-3; 227. Also J. Jacobs, The Fews of Angevin England, pp. 332-333, with 
references. 

2 W.N. Beauclerk, Rural Italy, pp. 53, 62. 

* Gibbins, Industry in England, p. 153. 

* Nicholson, i. pp. 303-304; 311-312. C. Jannet, Le Cafital, la Spéculation 
et la Finance, p. 80. 

5 Nineteenth Century, Sept. 1877, pp. 184-186 (Pedder). 

6 Revue des Economistes, Nov. 1893, pp. 236, et seg. (Inostransletz). 

1 J. Platter, Dey Wucher in der Bukowina, p. 46. 

8 Ibid. iii. p. 134. 

9 The Times, Feb. 5, 1903. 
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change in the law, which gave Irish tenants a salable interest 
in their holdings.’ 

It is to protect the weak, the stupid, and the improvident 
against crafty and pitiless money-lenders that many of the 
chief States of Europe, including England, have returned to 
usury laws. Public opinion was shocked to see extortioners 
using the law as an engine of oppression. Bentham did ex- 
cellent work in advocating the abolition of such laws as im- 
posed a fixed rate of interest on commercial lending; but 
like a practised rhetorician, he over-emphasized his case. Un- 
fortunately, he was taken literally. Where he should have 
called for reform, he clamoured for repeal. The usury 
laws of England were abolished in 1854, and her example 
was followed by other States of Europe. Then began the 
golden age of usury. Legislators soon had reason to be 
horrified at their own handiwork. Since 1880, one after the 
other, the civil governments have been re-enacting usury laws, 
defining the misdemeanour in terms that curiously recall the 
principles of the medizval canonists. The J/aissez /aire 
principle that any rate of interest is just or at least expedient, 
even when the parties to the loan bargain on absurdly un- 
equal terms, has been officially abandoned. The principle 
of an objective standard of justice once more finds expression 
in the laws. Judges are given wide discretionary powers to go 
behind the bond and rescind “ hard and unconscionable bar- 
gains.”’ It would be an interesting speculation to inquire on 
what principles they would describe a usurer’s charges as ex- 
orbitant. A judge of the High Court asked to give an 
analysis of the grounds by which he measured the proportion 
or disproportion of usurious interest would doubtless assign 
as the basis of his decision just such criteria as the canonists 
formulated, namely, the lender’s risk, trouble, loss, sacrifice 
of alternative profit, or his right to penalty for default. As 
a specimen of the legal definitions of usury now adopted on 
the Continent, sections 302 (a) and (d) of the German civil 
code, embodying the law of 1880, as amended in 1893, may 
be quoted: 

Whoever taking undue advantage of the distress, simplicity, 
or inexperience of another, makes to that other a money loan, 
or consents to prolong the period of a money loan [or makes 
any other contract having a similar business object (é.e., credit)], 
and in virtue of such a loan or contract obtains or agrees to obtain 
1 Lyceum, July, 1893. 
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material advantages, which, considering the circumstances of the 
case are extraordinarily disproportionate to the service rendered, 
shall be punished as a usurer with imprisonment which may ex- 
tend to three months, and also with a fine not exceeding £150. 
The court may also sentence the accused to the loss of civil rights 

. Whoever shall practise usury . . . habitually or as a busi- 
ness, shall be punished. . .. ”? 


The number of modern usury laws unfortunately proves 
how untrue it is to say with Jannet that “ usury has almost 
completely disappeared amongst civilized nations, or at least 
is only to be found on the confines of civilization, either where 
it is backward or in an incipient stage.’’? It is, as Leo XIII. 
has said,’ a very real and widespread evil. It was against just 
this evil that the Catholic Church sought and still seeks to pro- 
tect society, and, as we have seen in this article, her attitude 
receives the homage of the best economic opinion in this 
country and of the most enlightened legislation of the day. 


HENRY IRWIN. 


1 C. Isopescul-Grecul, Das Wucherstrafrecht, i. 215—217, n.1, where the 
‘ethical " definitions of other codes are quoted. J. Mallet, Du Prét a Intéét, 
ch. vi. pp. 213—261. 

2 Cl. Jannet, Le Capital, la Spéculation et la Finance au X1Xe siécle, p. 535. 

3 Encycl. Rerum Novarum. Cf, Cathrein-Gettelmann, Socialism, p. 370. 























NEW YEAR’S DAY IN LEEDS. 


Cold, cold without and stone-grey cold within, 

And cold my soul with sin. 

Out in the street the harsh trams clanked and whined. 
The Sanctuary lamp, though there I wist, 

I could not see for mist. 

Nor dreamed my soul that God might nurse to flame 
The little shivering flicker in my mind. 

I knelt and spoke His name. 


The holy water on my brow felt cold 

And all my self asked myself why I came: 
Yet, to my dull reply—‘ It is the rule,” 

It answered not—* Thou fool!” 

Such little grace God left it from of old. 


Then, there came trooping in 

Children and women and rough working men, 
Score after score. 

The mist came colder through the unquiet door 
And, faint and thin, 

I heard Leeds’ clocks strike six,—and then 

The punctual priest came and the Mass began. 


Cold, from a sleepless journey in the train, 
I saw these ill-clad worshippers askance. 
And my numb brain, 

As in a trance, 

Felt a dull anger with the unquiet door. 

My lips said the Confiteor. 

As in a trance I knew the Mass went on, 
But nothing saw or heard, and nothing felt 
Except a vacant wanting to be gone. 

To all about my soul was deaf and blind 
The while I stood or knelt. 

Out in the street the harsh trams clanked and whined. 
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Near me a navvy’s lips were moved in prayer. 

I wondered what his work was,—wondered more 
That he enough should care, 

To snatch from sleep, for God, an hour unpaid, 
While I should grudge it from my holiday store. 
I wondered what he prayed. 

A little shaft of shame 

Made my soul blush; again I spoke God’s name 
And, from my heart, I wished that He would please 
Give me the grace to be more like to these. 

I felt mare warm, but why I could not tell. 


The triple call of the quick Sanctus bell 
Compelled my eyes—and lo! 

About the Sanctuary a glow! 

And all the church seemed of one mind and warm 
And drawing altarwards, as draws a swarm 

Of homing bees towards their honied hive. 

And warm and full of lightness was the air,— 
Warm with the eager certainty of prayer! 

And I too came alive 

And saw the worshippers with new-washed eyes. 
And I was one with them and one with him, 

The eager priest; one with the Saints he called 
To join the imminent, wished for, sacrifice; 

One with God’s Choir installed ; 

One with the Thrones and Powers and Seraphim! 


And the swift Mass went on: 

The light about the Sanctuary grew 

As, like the sun, the triumphing Victim drew 
Up to His perihelion 

Slow-warming human hearts that now ‘gan run 
To meet Him; as the morning mists the sun. 


As feet that quicken to the heard festival ; 
As athletes quicken with the goal in sight; 
As waters quicken, narrowing to the fall; 

So moved the swift-deliberate rite 

That offers God, not wine or bread, 

That offers God—Our Lord. 

And the tremendous words were duly said :— 
He came!—and He was lifted and adored! 


I too, I too adored Him and my eyes 
Were filled with happy tears that blurred the sight 
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Of His most precious Body and His Blood, 
As the priest stood 

And raised Him that I too might sacrifice. 
My mind was light, 

My heart again was warm, 

And all about my soul there seemed an arm 
That held and comforted: 

And I could pray: 

And, with the priest, I prayed for my dear dead 
And for all sinners and myself in chief 
And for my daily bread :— 

Prayed with a certain, insolent belief. 


But, when I prayed for peace, a little chill, 
Like to the wind at sunset, stirred my soul. 
My conscience, purblind mole, 

Drew his cloak close about him, and my will 
Shivered a little,—but in vain 

My understanding knew ; 

My memory remembered too; 

I could not pray again— 

And why I knew full well. 


The three slow calls of the Communion bell 
Compelled my eyes—and lo! 

I saw the others go, 

In happy troops, up to the altar rail, 

Children and women and rough working men, 
Score after score. 

No art or shift could help my conscience then 
Or cloak avail, 

For still my eyes must see as, more and more, 
They came and went, 

And each received his God in God’s great Sacrament. 


I was not one with them; I was not one 
With any priest or Saint or Seraphim; 

I was not one with him 

My neighbour navvy:—I was all alone. 

I saw above each head the patient Host ; 

A hundred times I saw our Saviour given; 
A hundred times I saw the Holy Ghost 
Enter each soul from heaven. 


I saw His light within them as they went 
Back to their places there; 
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I saw it, like a lamp, as each one bent 

His head in prayer. 

I shut my eyes,—but still my sight could see, 
Within the obscured chamber of the lid, 

These lamps continually, 

For they would not be hid. 

I saw them leave the church and, all day long, 
I watched them, beaconing Leeds’ grimy streets, 
Burn with a steady light, burn quietly, 

Making their bearers strong, 

Keeping their souls from soil, 

Whether in factories or furnace heats. 

Or slimy wharves of Aire, 

Or school or office chair, 

Or home’s recurrent toil. 

And to my soul I said,— 

“Be one with these again!” 

And my soul answeréd,— 

“Two of my powers are won;—remains the third; 
“ Pray not ¢His time in vain!” 
I heard. 





And, when I looked again, the church was bare, 

The warmth, the lamps, were gone: 

I was indeed alone. 

I said one honest prayer. 

Short shrift I gave my coward will but went 

Straight to the Sacristy and there I bent, 

God helping me, I bent and kissed the rod, 

And, ere I left that church, (thank God!) I made my peace 
with God. 


Out in the street the harsh trams clanked and whined, 
But Leeds was fair! 

The sun shone high and every face looked kind ;— 

I to the station—and my feet trod air! 





H. W. 


BLISS. 





The Minimum Wage and the Servile State. 


———>——_ 


THE appearance of an extremely able article on Catholic 
principles and social policy from the pen of Mr. Henry 
Somerville in THE MONTH leads me to beg a few pages 
space of THE MONTH in order to deal with that rather well- 
worn subject, the Minimum Wage, and its relation to what I 
have called the Servile State. 

I want to make my position perfectly clear, as I think 
it has not been in the minds of all my readers, or of Mr. 
Somerville himself, to judge by his criticism in the last issue 
of THE MONTH. For he says in this article in THE MONTH 
much that he had previously said in his articles contributed 
to The Catholic Times: that I only regarded the Minimum 
Wage as an approach to the Servile State through a mis- 
conception, that when I had appreciated what the Minimum 
Wage policy was I would see that it did not lead to the 
Servile State. 

Now this is not the case. I do regard the establishment 
of a Minimum Wage—not in one particular instance but as a 
general policy—as a very definite approach towards the Ser- 
vile State ; and I think I can establish my point to the satis- 
faction of those at least who accept the train of reasoning 
which I followed in my book, 7he Servile State. 

I shall have to repeat myself somewhat in summarizing 
the argument, but my readers must excuse that as it is not 
avoidable in such a case. Moreover, the grave and im- 
mediate importance of the question will be, I think, apparent 
to all. It is of real practical moment that we should make 
up our minds upon the nature of a new policy that will—if 
it is undertaken (as I believe it will be)—so profoundly 
affect our future. 

The thesis of my book, 7he Servile State, was briefly 
this: That European civilization reposed for countless cen- 
turies upon the compulsory labour of the many for the ad- 
vantage of the few who were free; that this arrangement 
slowly changed under the influence of the Catholic Church 
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until it very nearly approached a state in which all were free 
and owners; that where Catholicism was lost servile con- 
ditions would return; that the capitalism developed in Pro- 
testant England was but a step towards the re-establishment 
of servitude and that in several new laws and projects we had 
already prepared for compulsory labour. Among these pro- 
jects I included the policy of a Minimum Wage. 

Writing for Catholics I might be expected to treat this 
policy of a Minimum Wage as but a part of the anti-Catho- 
lic spirit in Europe to-day. I might confine myself to a 
general contrast between our own non-Catholic society and 
those societies which have not lost the Catholic tradition. 
I might show how in such societies as had in the main pre- 
served Catholic tradition, such regulations as that of a Mini- 
mum Wage, assuming a proletarian populace, would be im- 
possible: both because the existence of such a proletariat 
would be impossible side by side with the Catholic tradition 
of property as an institution and because the Catholic temper 
makes too much for freedom to allow of such things. 

But so general a method is ill-suited, I think, to a con- 
troversy conducted in a Protestant country and upon a single 
point in economic policy. I prefer by far in so particular 
an issue the method of a particular examination. 

For it is most difficult to explain in a Protestant 
society, even to Catholics, what social effects the full spirit 
of the Church has. Catholics in a Protestant society see 
around them a thousand things which they take for granted 
as necessary evils and which are really no more than the pro- 
ducts of Protestantism, and often very provincial and isolated 
products at that. Further, Catholics are called upon in a 
Protestant society to discuss a vast amount of questions which 
simply could not arise in a Catholic society. It is not they 
who initiate these questions; it is the anti-Catholic society 
around them which initiates them. This very proposal for a 
Minimum Wage is a case in point. Now unless (which is very 
rare) the matter is one directly involving clear Catholic 
doctrine—as in the case of divorce—Catholics always find 
themselves in a non-Catholic society upon a false issue in 
these things. For instance, a play is discussed. “Is it 
moral or immoral?” In a non-Catholic society such a 
question is debated by the debauchee on the one side and the 
Puritan on the other. If the play is of a loose character and 
too facetious upon matters where the highest morals demand 
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reticence, the Catholic is bound in strict morals to side with 
the Puritan: and yet he knows all the while that every motive 
the Puritan has for denouncing the play is a bad motive, and 
he finds himself unhappily allied with an army of evil minds 
who are all grossly over-emphasizing some light indiscretion 
while easily tolerating as a matter of course all around them 
other moral evils which a Catholic society would punish per- 
haps with death. 

On account of all this confusion, I say, it is difficult 
upon the basis of the general Catholic spirit to discuss any 
social question that arises in a Protestant country; one would 
need as a preliminary innumerable pictures of travel or a 
considerable course of history. I will therefore deal with 
this point of the Minimum Wage exactly as though I were 
dealing with it for non-Catholics ; and I will show why—quite 
apart from the Catholic spirit and the Catholic tendency in 
such things—I believe it makes for that re-establishment of 
Servitude as an institution to which non-Catholic thought is 
hurrying. 

I must premise for the purposes of my present argu- 
ment that Servitude as an institution is neither good nor 
bad. The present state of affairs in capitalist production 
cannot last. It is breaking up. I do not here assert that 
the solution of capitalist difficulties which would be arrived 
at by the re-establishment of Compulsory Labour would be 
a solution worse than the present state of affairs or even one 
which my reader need condemn. I am simply engaged in 
establishing a rational connection between the particular 
policy called that of the ““ Minimum Wage ” and Compulsory 
Labour: and so to my argument. 

That argument is two-fold. 

First: The Minimum Wage excluding from employment 
as it does, by positive law, all those whose employment at a 
Minimum Wage would cause a loss, condemris these to some 
form of compulsory labour or to death. 

Secondly: The Minimum Wage, though not dy definition 
a Maximum Wage, (a) rapidly tends to become in practice 
a maximum wage and (b) tends to put the direction and con- 
ditions of labour, as the producer of profits for capital, under 
the Courts and therefore under compulsion. 

I will try to establish these two propositions one by one. 

As to the first: When you establish the general principle 
of a Minimum Wage in a society the whole determining mass 
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of which is proletarian you make it, of course, the guiding 
spirit in all trades. 

Were a Minimum Wage the product of free expression, 
were the Minimum Wage the standard, for instance, of a 
Chartered Guild, that would be another matter. The Mini- 
mum Wage would then first appear in the strongest organi- 
zations, where labour was best paid: it would not affect those 
on the margin of unemployment. But where the State comes 
in to-day to establish a Minimum Wage, its action varies in 
rigour precisely in proportion to the inefficiency or poverty 
of those whom it regulates. This proceeds from three causes: 
First, that the whole motive of political reformers in establish- 
ing a Minimum Wage is to prevent destitution in the lowest 
ranks; secondly, that it is much easier to “run” poor and 
broker people than well paid artisans and professional men— 
and “running” other people is the second and often the 
larger motive in what is called “‘ Social Reform.” Thirdly, 
that in Capitalist societies—of which modern England is the 
original type—and in proportion to their Capitalism the State 
is impotent in the face of wealth. 

You can see both the power of the Free Guild at work and 
the impotence of the modern Capitalist State against any but 
the poor, in the case of the Professions. 

The various professional unions, such as the doctors and 
the lawyers, have arranged a Minimum Wage for themselves 
in all sorts of departments and the State has nothing to do 
with it. If the State had the power or will to interfere, if 
the Sate fixed that wage, it would have its officials inter- 
fering with doctors who do work for nothing out of kindness, 
just as we have its officials interfering with those who try to 
eke out the miserable incomes of the Old Age Pensioners. 
No, the State will press upon the less well paid ranks of 
labour ; it will begin with the poorest ; it will establish Wages 
Boards in the first place where there is an outcry against 
the insufficiency of wages paid and, by the setting down of 
a rule (which will everywhere be set miserably low), it will 
at the same time create a mass of outcasts. Anyone living 
in the country as I do can see exactly what will happen, for 
instance, if the experiment is first played on agricultural 
labour. 

The politicians will take a county or some other ad- 
ministrative division. Their first care will be to create a 
post with an enormous salary for Bill who married poor Jane 
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last year—because Jane’s mother is so poor now that she 
can only keep one motor car. They will job in a host of other 
paid officials with Bill. They will ask for the unpaid ser- 
vices of local gentlemen who will be delighted to help, and 
they will consult, in a rather patronizing and certainly un- 
intelligent way, the working men of the place—giving also 
a place upon the Board to that monstrous exception 
among working men, the fellow who preaches in a local tin 
chapel. When, after an infinity of fuss, they have set a 
local wage—probably much the same as the average already 
paid—they will begin the inspection and the denouncing and 
the official papers and all the rest of it and any old fellow 
or lad or loose, irregular worker that comes to an employer 
and says that he wants “ such a light job as he can do” will 
have to be met with the answer: “I dare not give you the 
work. I have already been fined for letting old Bodger 
chop some wood last week.” 

This is not exaggeration; it is exactly what is going on 
everywhere with the new legislation, with the Labour Ex- 
changes, with the Insurance Act, with the Old Age Pensions. 

Now when you have all this mass of labour, which, from 
incompetence or unwillingness, cannot produce enough wealth 
to meet the Minimum Wage what will be done with it? Re- 
member that while it is not allowed to work, the whole spirit 
of such State regulation forbids charity. But let us suppose 
charity, and see how absurd it would be under such con- 
ditions. Bodger keeps himself going when he earns 12s. 
in the week. He is too slack to be regular and to earn 
his full 18s. When he is in very low water he gets hold 
of a bit of piece-work and goes at it until he has quite a 
nice littl sum. Then he stops again. Bodger is still a 
human being with human rights and rather a humorous 
character among us. He gets more than he should get at 
Christmas and we give him a glass of ale now and then, and 
odd sums which he has not really earned at all. Under the 
Minimum Wage all that will stop, the charity side of it es- 
pecially. I cannot give Bodger any work. Am I to support 
entirely a man who sits all day long doing nothing, while 
his brother, working exceedingly hard, earns but a trifle more 
than the charity given to the wastrel? Obviously not! I 
might give Bodger 12s. a week though he was not worth 
ten—if he worked. But I am certainly not going to 
give Bodger 12s. a week for doing nothing while his 
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brother is earning 18s.—the Minimum Wage—for working 
very hard. Bodger will find even the little trickle of the old 
charity drying up. What is society to do? It won't let 
Bodger work as a free man picking up odd jobs and earning 
less than the Minimum Wage. It could let him starve or it 
could execute him, but we know perfectly well that it won't 
do either of those things. It will take the only remaining 
course—“ society,” being in this case the same Politicians as 
those who made the Wages Board—it will create a fat post 
for Pip who does those funny imitations of animals and is 
always hanging about Lady Mary’s house. It will surround 
Pip with a little crew of further officials. It will ask for the 
good natured collaboration of local gentlemen and ladies 
(especially parsons and their wives) and it will force Bodger 
to work in a Labour Colony, that is, in prison. It will have 
all sorts of excuses in its hypocritical head for acting thus. 
Bodger will be trained. He will be taught to work better. 
He will be kept off the drink. He will be reformed. Ina 
word he will have all those things which you get in prison. 

I say seriously and without further frills that the Mini- 
mum Wage as a general principle applied to a State where 
most men are proletarian involves compulsory labour for 
the inefficient. The implication is so obvious that it is 
hardly worth labouring. Indeed, I never met a “ Social Re- 
former ” who advocated the one step without advocating the 
other. They are necessary corollaries one of another, not 
logically perhaps, because logically you could kill the in- 
efficient, but practically. 

So much for my first point: that the Policy of a Minimum 
Wage applied to a populace generally proletarian, necessarily 
involves compulsory labour for the residuum that cannot or 
will not earn the Minimum Wage. 

But after all, this consequence of the Minimum Wage is 
neither its most general result nor the one which will most 
strike the mind. The Social Reformer may say, “ I grant you 
that with the inefficient residuum, the ‘ scrapheap of labour,’ 
my policy of a Minimum Wage does involve compulsory 
labour; but this is not the case with the great determining 
mass of society—those who can earn a Minimum Wage and 
something more. Zhey are free. All I ask is that they shall 
not be paid /ess than a certain amount. How can that benefi- 
cent regulation affect their freedom?” 

To this I answer that the effect upon freedom, the slow 
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destruction of it through a Minimum Wage is not a direct 
and primary consequence of the policy; it is a secondary 
process which must be closely examined to be understood. 

And here I owe an apology perhaps for my too great 
terseness upon one page of my book, 7'ke Servile State. It 
was this terseness which misled Mr. Somerville into think- 
ing that I confused the Minimum Wage with the Maximum 
Wage. 

In all writing, especially upon an abstract subject, there 
is an hesitation how far one should compress and how 
far one should expand; the tendency is to over-expansion, 
especially if one desires to be quite clear, and it was a re? 
action against this tendency which led me to put the matter 
as briefly as I did. I represent (pages 174-5) the Courts 
enforcing a contract under the Minimum Wage. I omitted 
what seemed to me the obvious intervening steps by which 
a Minimum Wage does in practice rapidly become a Maxi- 
mum Wage, and not only a Maximum Wage, but a Standard 
Wage; and from a Standard Wage not only a wage enforce- 
able as a right labour can claim from capital, but also 
a standard of work which capital can claim from labour. 

If you were to establish a Minimum Wage (@) for some 
one trade in which there was a good deal of diversity in pay- 
ment, or (4) for only a few trades; or even (c) for all pro- 
letarians in a society where proletarians were an exception, 
you would not in any of these three cases be tending towards 
the Servile State. But when you set it up as a general prin- 
ciple in a society, the mass of which is proletarian, then you 
are tending to re-establish compulsory labour. And here are 
the reasons: First, every part of a trade will, upon a dispute, 
demand the recognition of a Minimum. You may begin by 
saying, for instance, that no farmer in Sussex may pay a man 
less than 15s. a week, but you will soon find that the shep- 
herds, who already get more than this, will want their little 
affair regulated too. The Wages Board for carters made it 
compulsory to give a carter at least 15s. The custom for| 
shepherds is, say, 18s.: the shepherds will want to be quite 
secure of that—and they will get it. Then you will get de- 
mands to the Board for “ boons”’ at shearing time and at 
dipping time and at harvest and haymaking. Even in this 
simple society, with its very few differentiations of wage- 
ranks you will soon have each stratum bound to its Minimum 
Wage. It is obvious from this that the Minimum Wage of one 
stratum will form the Maximum Wage of another. A man 
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employed as a shepherd will by law be certain of earning 
not less, say, than 18s., but immediately above him will be 
another class of man jealously watching his minimum of 19s. 
or 20s., above which the shepherd must not rise. 

To put it generally: a Minimum Wage signifying merely 
the lowest wage in a whole trade would obviously leave that 
trade free, especially if there were many degrees in it. A 
man could rise to any extent. The only limitation would be 
the point below which he was not allowed to fall so long as 
he was inemployment. But as a matter of fact the Minimum 
Wage could not possibly stop there. If it be a general prin- 
ciple it must necessarily extend step by step up the whole 
hierarchy of the trade. When it had spread thus, through 
the whole field of proletarian labour in a Capitalist State 
such as ours, most men would find themselves at last legally 
enclosed in a tight compartment labelled with a particular 
official wage, which lay between narrow limits of Minimum 
and Maximum, and which was rapidly becoming that in which 
Minimum and Maximum merge, to wit, a Standard Wage; 
the ordinary regular wage, less than which may not be paid, 
more than that which will not be. 

The objector may next say: ‘‘ Well, supposing society does 
become like that, how does that introduce compulsion by the 
Courts?”’ In the following fashion, which, though indirect, 
is, I think, inevitable. The State has said to the Employer: 
‘You must pay this.”” It has created a duty: inevitably it has 
created a corresponding right. These two things—a duty and 
a right — are not mathematically complementary one to 
another, but they are morally complementary. Time acting 
on usage would prove this. The officials prosecute A, B 
and C Capitalists for not paying the Minimum Wage to X, 
Y and Z proletarians. When the tables are turned, and when 
X, Y and Z, for whom the Minimum Wage thus ordered by 
the State do not produce an equivalent amount of wealth, 
A, B and C, and all their Capitalist colleagues, will neces- 
sarily feel that they are the victims of injustice. 

The Capitalists will say to the Authorities : — 

“‘ You compel us to pay our men this wage and you do not 
compel them to give us the equivalent in labour. That is 
an impossible state of affairs. You do not say we must cease 
to be Capitalists: you leave us owners, and owners risking 
our property as of old. Yet you compel us to pay out part of 
it to men who do not yield us an equivalent return. That 
cannot continue.” 
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The Authorities cannot but reply at last in answer to such 
a cogent appeal: “‘ You are right: we will compel your men 
to give you the equivalent in labour.” 

It will not come at once, and it will come through general 
feeling before new laws. The proletarians themselves will 
advance this feeling. You have, as an outset, the Standard 
Wage. “ The State,” the proletarian says (only he calls it 
by the name of some professional politician) “‘ has given us 
at last the boon of a fixed and sufficient livelihood. If a 
man enjoys this privilege of certain sufficient payment and 
won't work for it, it is a shame ’’—and so forth. 

I don't think it would need two generations of a Standard 
Wage enforceable by law to produce a corresponding com- 
pulsory task enforceable by law; first perhaps under the in- 
direct compulsion of arbitrators and the rest, but soon under 
the direct compulsion of the Courts. 

Remember that the obvious reply under resent con- 
ditions: ’‘ Oh, the employer can dismiss him if he is not worth 
the Minimum Wage ” does not apply in a society where the 
Minimum Wage is universal. For “ dismissal” will then 
mean passing into the “ residuum "—that is, going to prison. 


The Capitalist will not say as he does now: “I don't find 
you a willing worker; you are not worth the money to me. 
Go and try somewhere else.” He will say: “ This man 


marked as inefficient; Labour Exchanges please note.” All 
other employers being bound to give the full wage or nothing, 
that means the Labour Colony—Prison—for the proletarian 
thus stamped. And every Capitalist will be able to say to 
every proletarian in that millennium: “‘ Keep your nose to the 
grindstone or I send you to a Labour Colony.” 

I should close by pointing out what will perhaps be the 
greatest moral effect of a general Minimum Wage policy. It 
stereotypes—as do all the other cognate social reforms—the 
division recently arisen between Capitalist and Proletarian. It 
accepts it as a natural division, it makes it permanent. It 
makes more and more difficult, the longer it endures, the 
escape of the proletariat from the wage system whether by 
the re-establishment of Property or in any other fashion. It 
makes men live in terms of a small free “ employing ” class 
on the top and an unfree large “ employed” class below. 
And that is the strongest of all the tendencies towards the 
Servile State which such a policy will inaugurate. 

HILAIRE BELLOC. 











Reunion at Kikuyu. 





To the mass of the English people, in spite of the Confer- 
ence which appears to have been held there last June, the 
name of Kikuyu was unknown till the other day. But the 
Anglican Bishop of Zanzibar, in an Open Letter published at 
the beginning of last month, says of this gathering of East 
African ministers that “ there has not been a conference of 
such importance to the life of the Ecclesia Anglicana since 
the Reformation.”” And the 7imes, in its leader for Decem- 
ber 4th, whilst disapproving of Bishop Weston’s attitude to- 
wards this Conference, does not hesitate to subscribe to his 
verdict as to its importance. ‘“ More obscure and remote 
places,” it says, “‘ have before now marked the path towards 
great results, and we believe it will be so here.” 

By this time perhaps our readers do not need to be told 
the nature of the proceedings at the Kikuyu Conference, which 
have made it seem so disastrous to the Bishop of Zanzibar, 
and so full of good omen to the class represented by the 
leader-writer of the Zimes. Still, as they bear on a subject 
that is never belated, namely, the cause of Reunion, which, in 
the estimation of the Z7zmes, has been greatly fostered, but 
in the estimation of the Bishop of Zanzibar has been deeply 
injured by what has occurred, it will not be inopportune to 
make some comments on the episode. 

Kikuyu is in British East Africa, in the neighbourhood 
of Nairobi, and, therefore, about half-way up the Mombasa 
to Uganda Railway. For the purposes of Anglican Church 
government it is in the diocese of Mombasa. The territory 
forming the Anglican diocesé of Uganda lies to the west or 
north-west of British East Africa, and is mostly at the 
western side of Lake Victoria Nyanza. The Anglican diocese 
of Zanzibar has its headquarters in the Island of Zanzibar, 
opposite the German East African colony, and therefore south 
of the Mombasa diocese. The Bishop of Zanzibar’s interest 
in the doings of his colleagues, the Bishops of Mombasa and 
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Uganda, is that they are his neighbours, in whose jurisdictions 
his own native converts frequently travel or settle down, and 
whose opinions on religious matters the Moslems naturally 
compare with his own. 

According to Mr. Eugene Stock, the late Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society,! there are no non-episcopal mis- 
sions in Uganda, but only Church of England and Catholic 
missions, whilst in British East Africa “ there are many Pro- 
testant missions, besides the C.M.S., working independently 
of one another "’; and “ Kikuyu isa station, not of the C.M.S., 
but of the Established Presbyterian Church of Scotland.” 

Thus the Kikuyu Conference was held in a Presbyterian 
district, but it was attended by Protestant ministers of all 
sorts, and conspicuous among its members were the Anglican 
Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda, both prelates in charge 
of missions founded and supported by the Church Missionary 
Society. The nature of the Conference, and the conclusions 
at which it arrived, are told us by the Bishop of Uganda. 
According to his account, “ the object of the Conference was 
to discuss the question of a possible federation between the 
different missionary bodies working in British East Africa.” 


Of the various missionary bodies [he says] outside the Roman 
Church, the Church of England has by far the strongest posi- 
tion. It alone has produced a native ministry, and it is Jinked 
on its western border to the self-governing Church of Uganda, 
which in numbers and organization is far in advance of any church 
in East Africa. The question really is whether in view of a 
united Roman Catholicism and a united Mahommedanism, Pro- 
testant Christianity is to be represented by a dozen different 
types, independent if not opposed to one another; or whether 
it may be possible to work in harmony and along converging 
lines, avoiding unnecessary over-lapping. 


This was their object, and we can well understand their 
feeling that unless some scheme of federation could be elabor- 
ated, the presence at either extreme of two united bodies 
so opposed to them must convey to the native mind an im- 
pression much to their disadvantage, and paralyzing to their 
efforts. What then was their proposed solution of the prob- 
lem? Let us give it in the very words of the Bishop of 
Uganda, not grudging the space, in view of the necessity of 
having before us an accurate account of proceedings deemed 


1 Church Times for December 5th. 
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alike by the Bishop of Zanzibar and the Zimes to be of such 
far-reaching importance: 


Every member of the proposed Federation would subscribe 
to a “ loyal acceptance ’’ of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds—a 
certain necessary liberty as to interpretation being understood 
—and of the Bible. 

It is proposed that the conditions of admission to and the 
period of probation in the catechumenate shall be the same in 
all the missions; that the course of preparation shall be similar 
in its broad outlines; that wherever the manner of administration 
may fairly be regarded as an open question, as in the alterna- 
tive of affusion Or immersion, the use should be left with the par- 
ticular Church, but that in all cases the form of baptism in the 
name of the Holy Trinity should be used. 

The admission of unconfirmed persons to the Holy Commu- 
nion is acknowledged by the Bishop to be a more difficult ques- 
tion, but he suggests that the rubric, intended for our own country, 
cannot equally be applied to the conditions of a growing 
colony. If the unconfirmed person cannot communicate in a 
church of his own denomination, is he to be repelled? 

It is suggested that a recognized minister in his own church 
might be accorded by the Church of England a position analogous 
to that of a lay reader, and that he might be invited to preach, 
though he could not, of course, assist in the administration of 
the Sacraments. 

It is provided that only those shall be hereafter set apart 
as ministers who have passed through a lengthened period of 
theological training and practical experience, and that they shall 
in all cases be “duly set apart by lawful authority, and by, the 
laying on of hands.” By “lawful authority” is understood the 
recognized authority of each federated Church. 

A form of common prayer is proposed, based on the Book 
of Common Prayer, but including no order for the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments. This common form would not super- 
sede the regular Prayer Book use, but would be used “ with 
sufficient frequency to enable the members of all churches to be- 
come familiar with a common order.” This is left to each par- 
ticular Church; only it is provided that there shall be a “regular 
administration of the two Sacraments, Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, by outward signs.” ‘“ Regular” means according to 
the recognized rule of the particular Church. 


These six clauses comprise the proposals “ involving ques- 
tions of doctrine.” In addition there are two which are 
cautiously described as outlining “a common form of Church 
organization, not, be it noted, a common form of Church 
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government.’’ (We trust our readers will be able to grasp 
the point of this distinction, but here at all events are the two 
further clauses: 


It is proposed ‘to establish a “ comity of missions,” dividing 
British East Africa into distinct missionary districts, and leav- 
ing each Church free to develop its work within its own defined 
area, 

Parishes, or small sub-districts, would be formed, each with 
its Parochial Church Council. These would be grouped into 
districts, each with its own District Church Council. The mem- 
bership of these councils would be limited to the particular 
Church occupying the district for which the council is responsi- 
ble. Over the district councils it is proposed to form a repre- 
sentative Church council, “the precursor of the Synod of a 
future Church.” 


Kikuyu, we have heard, is the seat of a Scottish Presby- 
terian mission, and, in this scheme for an ascending scale 
of Parochial Church Councils, District Church Councils, Re- 
presentative Church Councils, “ foreshadowing the Synod of 
a future Church,” a son of the North, bethinking himself 
of Kirk Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods and General Assemblies 
may, perchance, perceive and admire the hand of the wily 
Scot, and note that under such a system an episcopate might 
easily find its occupation gone. However, “ such an organi- 
zation, it is explained, is equally adaptable to all forms of 
Church government, and would have the further advantage of 
giving the laity a voice in Church administration. Moreover, 
in the representative church councils the missions would have 
a powerful body able to deal effectively with the Government, 
and to speak with a united voice on such questions as public 
morals and education.” 

This is the scheme, but it is due to the two Anglican 
Bishops who took part in drawing it up to state that for them 
“the whole scheme is sud judice,’ and that “ they made it 
clear that they could enter on no scheme of federation which 
had not the full consent of ecclesiastical authorities of the 
Church of England, or which compromised their position as 
an integral part of that Church.” Whether they are pre- 
pared to hold up their scheme till the distant day before 
which it is unlikely that they will obtain this consent of the 
Anglican Bishops generally, the Bishop of Uganda does not 
say, but the Bishop of Mombasa, at the termination of the 
Conference, committed himself to an act, which, in the eyes 
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of many of his fellow-Anglicans, went a long way to- 
wards giving practical effect to the recommendations of the 
Conference, for he held a service in the Presbyterian church 
of the place, a united service of communion, “ where mis- 
sionaries of several denominations joined with Churchmen in 
the highest act of Christian worship according to the order 
of the Anglican Prayer-book ’’; did in fact what the Bishop 
of Hereford was so heavily blamed for doing a year or so 
since. 

These are the points in the Kikuyu Conference which have 
made it seem to have an importance to the life of the Zcclesia 
Anglicana beyond anything that has happened since the 
Reformation. The Zimes thus gives its estimate of the sig- 
nificance of the result: The Bishop of Uganda knows, it says, 


That a great number of English Christians... are anxious to 
learn that something can be and will soon be done to facilitate 
a gathering up of the scattered forces of the Christian cause 
against a degraded and disintegrated heathenism, and against 
the resolute and united army of Islam, which otherwise will en- 
ter in and possess, while we are composing our petty differences 
of administration. He knows, too, that the Mohammedan leaders 
are prepared to steal our methods and that they are watching, 
for instance, the successful operations of the Bible Society with 
a keen desire to know how the Koran can be produced and dis- 
tributed after the manner hitherto associated with the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. The natural means by which to prevent this is 
to work for, to lay far-seeing plans for, the ultimate creation 
of one united native Christian Church in the British East African 
Protectorate, 


As for the united communion service this writer regards 
it as “of high significance and gracious promise.” “ It 
serves to illustrate,” he says, “a common experience, that a 
proceeding which makes excellent Christian people at home 
quake in their shoes, as though some misguided Uzzah had 
laid hands on the Ark of the Covenant and must needs be 
smitten for his error, becomes a natural and almost instinctive 
action, when men are face to face with the forces of paganism 
out in the high places of the field.”” And as for the authori- 
ties at home to whom the Kikuyu plan is to be submitted, 
he says: 


They will face it, we hope, with a real effort to think them- 
selves into the spirit and circumstances of Christian missionaries, 
who intensely deprecate the perpetuation among their black 
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brothers of those barriers which seem so impregnable at home. 
They will look, we venture to trust, even at the historic episco- 
pate itself and ask whether, not the institution, but our concep- 
tions of it and our administration of it, may not be capable of 
reconsideration. Amid the fitful glimpses that we have of its 
origin it is possible to discern the fact that the episaopate arose 
as a means towards unity. Ought it ever to have developed into 
a pretext for perpetual dissidence abroad and at home? 


This, it must be acknowledged, is in accordance with a 
view of the character of religious truth very widespread in 
these days, among those who think there is anything at all 
of value in religious truth; the view, namely, that such truth 
is not the deliverance to the world of any clear revelation 
from above, but is the fruit of religious speculation seeking 
to infer what is most likely to be the truth in religious mat- 
ters, and applying for this object the pragmatic test of what, 
in the estimation of the school to which the thinker belongs, 
is best adapted to promote the moral and social progress of 
the race. Such a method almost inevitably tends to cast 
out as much as possible of what men disagree and divide 
over, and to lay stress on what is matter of general agree- 
ment. Supposing that there is no divine revelation capable 
of authentication, this is the only test possible, and its im- 
plications are reasonable. But there are others in the world 
who believe that there has been a Christian revelation, and 
that its deliverances can be satisfactorily authenticated. To 
these the pragmatic test indicated is naturally most offensive, 
for they cannot but feel that a rigid adherence to the letter 
of the divine teachings and institutions is far more likely 
to benefit the race, socially and morally as well as spiritually, 
than any of the varying and often conflicting conclusions of 
private judgment. It is to this position that the Catholic 
Church has consistently adhered during the long course of 
her existence; and it is this same position, though with 
a difference, which holds the allegiance of an unfortunately 
diminishing but still considerable body of devout Anglicans, 
among them the Bishop of Zanzibar, who, with his clergy, 
are of the stricter section of the High Church party, and 
belong to the Universities Mission. 
The Bishop of Zanzibar writes in a spirit which ap- 
proximates closely to that of a Catholic Bishop, and with 
a frankness of language which is in refreshing contrast to 
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the evasive style usually adopted by Anglican Bishops when 
any dogmatic issue claims their attention. He addresses his 
Open Letter to the Bishop of St. Albans, which may seem 
strange, for the Bishop of St. Albans has had no direct con- 
nection with the Kikuyu Conference and its doings. But he 
explains that this Bishop is not only a “ representative pre- 
late of the Ecclesia Anglicana,’ and “a most zealous sup- 
porter of her foreign missions,” but is the “ successor of one 
from whom the writer received his orders, and who was also 
the valued chairman of the Missionary Society he joined.” This 
of itself does not amount to much, but Bishop Weston adds, 
“nor can I overlook the claim on your attention given me 
by your relationship to two of the incidents that are disturb- 
ing me, in common with many Christians, at the present time.” 
Obviously we have here his chief motive for wishing to in- 
volve the Bishop of St. Albans in the controversy. Whether 
it is a sufficient motive we need not attempt to judge, but 
at all events, by addressing Bishop Jacob, he obtains the 
standpoint for a very effective statement of the “ thesis ’’ he 
wishes to submit to the rulers of the Zcclesia Anglicana at 
home. 

This thesis is of the most drastic character, for it is that 
the Ecclesia Anglicana, which the writer has been called upon 
to represent in Zanzibar, “ is, at the present time, having re- 
gard to her extremely chaotic system of faith, entirely unfit 
to send missionaries to heathen and Muhammedan lands.”’ 


I and my people [he submits] constitute a missionary dio- 
cese. . . . That is to say, we are missionaries, we have been 
sent, we are told that we are here, to found and edify a Church 
of Africans who shall be in communion with Canterbury, giving 
them the deposit of faith to which the Ecclesia Anglicana, im com- 
mon with all Catholic Christendom, bears its witness. All this 
is quite admirable . . . so long as the Ecclesia Anglicana knows 
her own mind. But if once the Church at the base gets into any 
difficulties of self-expression, the missionaries at the front are 
practically giving their lives to a lost cause. And it must be 
confessed that the most prominent feature in the present picture 
is just this difficulty of self-expression. The Church at home, to 
use a homely and untheological term, is in a state of menta} 
chaos; it is more than ever talkative, but what it expresses is 
anything rather than its own true self. 


This is a very grave and almost unprecedented charge 
for an Anglican Bishop to make against the authorities of 
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his own Church, but he supports it by three recent incidents, 
which taken together, go far to justify it. These are (1) 
the Bishop of St. Albans’ half-hearted action in dealing with 
the Editor of Foundations, (2) the toleration by the Anglican 
Bishops generally of the proposals of the Kikuyu Conference, 
(3) and, by the way of contrast, the Bishop of St. Albans’ 
strenuous condemnation of a clergyman, who, in a church of 
his diocese, had invoked the Blessed Virgin and two of the 
saints. 

Foundations, we may remind our readers, is a book which 
came out towards the end of 1912, bearing the sub-title, 
“A statement of Christian Belief in terms of modern 
thought.’”’ The authors were seven Anglican clergymen, all 
Oxford men, and all holding posts of importance as Angli- 
can religious teachers, six being theological lecturers in Ox- 
ford colleges, Keble College included, one being the Prin- 
cipal of a Theological Seminary, another the Headmaster of 
a public school, and four being examining chaplains to the 
Anglican Bishops of Wakefield, St. Albans, Winchester, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury respectively. Of these four 
examining chaplains, one, the Rev. B. H. Streeter, was editor 
of the whole volume, and wrote the Introduction, in which he 
explains that, though they are not all agreed on every point 
of the complex problems treated, “ the book is put forward, 
not as a collection of detached studies, but as a single whole, 
and as in the main, the expression of a corporate mind; and 
the essays are intended to be read as a connected series in the 
order and context in which they stand.”’ 

Of the propositions maintained by these writers as the ex- 
pression of their corporate mind, the Bishop of Zanzibar gives 
the following summary: 


The book, briefly speaking, permits priests to believe and 
teach, among other things equally heretical, 

(a) that the Old Testament is the record of the religious 
experiences of holy men who lived roughly from 800 B.C. on- 
wards, some of whom wrote the so-called historical books in 
order to show how, in their view, God acted in circumstances 
that quite possibly, and in many cases probably, never existed; 

(4) that the Christ's historic life opens with His Baptism, at 
which He suddenly realized a vocation to be the last of the Jewish 
prophets ; 

(c) that Christ did not come into the world to die for us, but 
having come, He died because of the circumstances of the 


case ; 
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(d@) that Christ was mistaken in what He taught about His 
Second Advent, thinking that the world would not outlast St. 
John ; 

(e) that therefore He did not found a Church, nor ordain 
Sacraments ; 

(/) that His Body has gone to corruption ; 

(g) that there is no authority in the Church beyond the cor- 
porate witness of the Saints, many of whom are now unknown, 
to the spiritual and moral value of the Christian religion. 


These, it must be understood, are not the exact words 
of the seven writers, and perhaps some of them might protest 
that they do not represent them fairly. Mr. Streeter, for 
instance, might protest that he had not said that our Lord’s 
Body went to corruption. Naturally they pick their words 
carefully, so as to avoid saying explicitly things that might 
be found too revolting to the feelings of their readers. But, 
after reading /oundations carefully, we cannot but recog- 
nize that Bishop Weston’s summary describes justly its doc- 
trinal quality and purport. 

What then, asks this Bishop, is the special significance 
of the book? 


So used [he says] are we to heretical speculations and teach- 
ings of Cathedral dignitaries and Academic teachers that one 
book more or less would not be seriously felt. The significance 
of this particular work lies in the official relations in which the 
authors stand, or stood, to the Bishops of the Church. For it is 
evident that what an examining chaplain, or the principal of a 
Theological College can tolerate in a book of which he is a joint 
author, he is bound to accept as within the limits of orthodoxy; 
from his ordination candidates. . . . Mr. Streeter, who does 
not regard belief in our Lord’s bodily resurrection as necessary 
for himself or others, quietly ceased to be your Lordship’s chap- 
lain, but the other priests, who allowed his view as permissible 
in a brother-priest, remain at their posts. . . . It gives one pause 
‘to find that one’s Metropolitan and several of his comprovincial 
Bishops are so disposed towards these views as to be able to 
work their dioceses with theologians who either hold or allow 
them. I say one pauses; for if Episcopacy, Sacraments, the 
Bible, the Lord Christ Himself are on the official list of open 
questions, what is there left in the deposit that we are here to 
hand on to Africans? 

I can speak only for what I see and know, and, speaking for 
this Muhammedan land, I do not hesitate to say that a Church 
that has two views in its highest ranks about the trustworthi- 
ness of the Bible, the authority of the Church, and the infalli- 
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bility of the Christ has surrendered its chance of winning the 
Moslem ; for his dependence on his Book, on his Traditions, and 
his Prophet will be broken not by a debating society, but by 
the living, speaking Church of the Infallible Word Incarnate. 


The tacit acceptance by the general body of the Anglican 
Bishops of the proceedings and conclusions of the Kikuyu 
Conference constitutes the second subject of complaint which 
the Bishop of Zanzibar has against the rulers of his Church. 
We have already given the Bishop of Uganda's account of 
this matter. It has been published in correction of the Bishop 
of Zanzibar’s account contained in the Open Letter, but does 
not differ from it substantially, save in its insistence that the 
Anglican representatives at the Conference, before acceding 
to its scheme, reserved their right to refer it to the authori- 
ties at home and obtain their sanction. This reservation, 
however, as we have already said, might well be thought to 
be neutralized by the Bishop of Mombasa’s united communion 
service, which bore the appearance of a formal inaugura- 
tion of the New Church. One cannot be surprised, there- 
fore, that the Bishop of Zanzibar should describe the signifi- 
cance of the whole affair in terms like the following: 


In the long strip of East Africa from Guardafui to Mozam- 
bique there are only three Bishops in communion with the See of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of Mombasa, Uganda, and Zanzibar. The 
teaching of these three men is daily watched and criticized by in- 
telligent Moslems, who know our plans and seek earnestly to 
frustrate them. Already they know of our differences in cere- 
monial and the like; now they will see that on matters funda- 
mental to the Christian Church one Bishop is alone against two 

. our work is hindered, our witness is stultified; we are made 
to appear as pretenders and impostors. Is it not quite clear 
then that unless the Ecclesia Anglicana purge herself of heresy 
and eschew schism, her missions have no future? They will 
be crushed out between the two opposing forces of the Roman 
and the Protestant Missions. 


The third incident to which Bishop Weston refers as 
bearing out his contention of the unfitness of the Anglican 
Church for missionary work, is one that had happened in the 
diocese of St. Albans itself. Although Bishop Jacob did go 
so far as to require of Mr. Streeter, the editor of Founda- 
tions, that “ he should privately surrender the responsible 
office of selecting the candidates for the Catholic ministry,”’ 
he took not a step to make his action in so doing public. On 
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the other hand, shortly after treating Mr. Streeter with such 
astonishing leniency, this same prelate blazes out in genuine 
indignation against Dr. Langford James, and delates him 
to his own diocesan as guilty of unsound doctrine, for ven- 
turing in one of the churches of his diocese to invoke publicly 
our Lady and two of the saints. The Bishop of Zanzibar 
is aghast at the inconsistency. “‘ The one robs us of Christ 
and Church and Bible, while the other ventures to speak here 
and now with those in whose company he hopes to spend 
eternity.”” So he puts it, and he might have put it still more 
strikingly. Doubtless, if Bishop Jacob were asked what vice 
he found in the practice of invoking the saints, he would 
Say it was an outrage on the prerogative of the One Mediator. 
Yet who can read in Foundations Mr. Temple’s essay on the 
Divinity of Christ, or Mr. W. H. Moberly’s on the Atone- 
ment, without recognizing that, obscure as is the language 
under which they conceal their thought, they regard the old 
orthodox idea of the One Mediator as too incompatible with 
modern thought to be now tenable? In other words, the 
Bishop of St. Albans is convicted of permitting, or at all 
events, tacitly tolerating, the denial by his clergy of the 
doctrine of One Mediator, but sternly rebuking a practice 
which he deems condemnable only on the plea that it offends 
against the doctrine of the One Mediator. 

Well, then, may Bishop Weston say, in view of this sur- 
prising inconsistency : 


It is quite intolerable, my Lord, that you in England should 
send us out to the labour and suffering of isolated Missionary, 
work, expecting us to conquer Islam and heathenism, and in 
their place to create a living Catholic Church; whilst you your- 
selves are at no evident pains to defend the traditions of the 
Catholic Church from erroneous speculations and interpretations, 
but rather set yourselves to attack and abolish practices of piety 
which have the sanction of the whole of Catholic Christendom. 


These are Bishop Weston’s three incidents, which seem 
to him to be so unusually significant, and constrain him to 
finish his Letter in the same strain in which he commenced it. 


At no time has there been a more genuine desire for, and 
effort after, reunion than at present. In no generation has the 
presence of the Spirit of Unity been more evident than in this. 
And of all the Churches there is none that so grievously hinders 


Him in His task as does the Ecclesia Anglidana. Boasting her- 
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self to be the obvious centre round which reunion will be realized, 
puffed up with a sense of what she calls her broadmindedness, 
she stands to-day at the judgment-bar innocent alike of narrow- 
mindedness and broadmindedness, but proven guilty of double- 
mindedness. And until she recovers a single mind, and knows 
it, and learns to express it, she will be of no use either in the 
sphere of reunion or in the mission-field. 


We feel some hesitation in transcribing these outspoken 
words, lest we should seem desirous to score an ill-natured 
controversial advantage. But we care nothing about con- 
troversial advantages or disadvantages. We care only for 
the cause of reunion and for what makes for or against it. 
And we regard the Bishop of Zanzibar’s Letter as useful in 
this, that it brings out in clear and forcible language an im- 
portant fact which has often been urged from the Catholic 
side, but may be better heeded when urged by one in the 
Anglican communion for whom all classes in that communion 
feel respect, and with whom one class in it is in the closest 
sympathy. This fact is that the Anglican Church, from the 
nature of its constitution, never does and never can speak 
with that clear and consistent voice which is essential for 
a Church whose members can be trusted to believe alike, with 
such unity and such adherence to ancient traditions as to make 
them capable of reuniting corporately with the Churches in 
communion with the Holy See. Bishop Weston may take us up 
here, and protest that he regards the helplessness and double- 
mindedness of the chief rulers of his Church as a passing 
accident due to the faithlessness of the present generation 
of these rulers to the trust confided to them. He is far from 
discerning in these present conditions the necessary outcome 
of her essential character, and he looks for a coming time 
when the “ Zcclesia Anglicana wiil find her mind and her 
voice, and will tell [its sons] for what it is she came into the 
world.’”” But is he not astray here? Is it not just because 
she is what she is, the Church of Henry, Edward and Eliza- 
beth, the Church which was founded primarily to resist 
““ Popery,” but has never had any firmer hold on other doc- 
trines than has pleased her civil rulers for the time, whether 
they be responsive to the Crown as of old or to popular opinion 
as now,—is it not just because she is such, that she has never 
spoken with uncertain voice when called upon to denounce 
“ Popery,” but has varied with the tastes and fashions of the 
age in her attitude towards High Church or Low Church or 
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Broad Church conceptions of what is becoming in Christian 
belief? What has happened lately is very illustrative of this. 
At the present moment Bishop Handley Moule has been 
moved by the publication of Bishop Weston’s letter to declare 
publicly his approval of the Kikuyu programme, and we know 
how ready he would be to speak out against any distinctively 
Catholic usage, should it spring up in his diocese. Yet even 
he, earnest Evangelical as he is, made no difficulty appar- 
ently against the appointment of a Dean of Durham whose 
views do not differ substantially from those of the authors of 
Foundations, and he certainly did not refuse to this dignitary 
the service of episcopal institution. The other day, Bishop 
Gore, High Church Bishop as he is understood to be, took 
strenuous action against the Caldey monks, but does not ap- 
pear to have taken action against a cleric in his cathedral 
town, whose book was written to undermine some of the 
fundamental verities, as they have always been understood, 
of the Christian faith. Thus within the last few months 
we have had three Bishops, typical representatives of the three 
doctrinal schools in the Anglican Church, acting precisely on 
these lines of determined opposition to everything which is 
deemed “ Popish,” but of quiet connivance with what accords 
with the popular taste. And so it has been on many occasions 
in the past; in the Jerusalem Bishopric case, in the Gorham 
case, in the Hampden case, in the Rowland Williams case 
on the one side, and in the many Ritualist prosecutions on 
the other. 

In some of these the cause of comparative orthodoxy, 
as the Bishop of Zanzibar in agreement with ourselves would 
estimate it, has triumphed in the lower courts, but always 
the views congenial to the popular mind of the period have 
triumphed in the ultimate settlement, with the tacit if not 
formal acquiescence of the Anglican communion generally, 
this popular mind tending, now for a century or so, ever in 
the direction of a more and more pronounced and extreme 
form of rationalism. On the other hand, during this period, 
if the views of the Catholicizing party have also obtained, 
along with several formal condemnations, a larger and larger 
tolerance, has not this been solely because it was felt im- 
possible to exclude these from the tolerance requisite to find 
a home for their rationalistic adversaries? 

For these reasons, though we repeat it, we feel great sym- 
pathy for the Bishop of Zanzibar, whose fight is for a portion 
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of Catholic truth, we cannot think with him that the recent 
Kikuyu Conference, or the appearance of Foundations, are 
likely to mark a turning point in the history and destinies of 
his Church. We can remember the outcry which attended 
the appearance of Zssays and Reviews in 1860. It was much 
louder than the slender protest which has greeted the ap- 
pearance of Foundations, though Zssays and Reviews, if sol- 
vent enough of vital Christian doctrines, and with an author- 
ship of much the same character as that of Foundations, was 
less destructive than this later work. But what was the ultim- 
ate outcome on that former occasion? Things soon settled 
down, accused and protesters remained, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, at their posts in the national ministry, learnt to ap- 
preciate one another’s good qualities, made friends with one 
another, preached for one another. That a stage further on 
the down grade towards the dissolution of dogma had been 
reached, was a thing soon forgotten. Is there any reason 
for thinking that it will turn out otherwise now? The Angli- 
can Church holds many earnest adherents, some of whom, 
at each of these successive crises, are thrown back upon their 
own reflections and constrained to acknowledge that a Church 
which can act thus cannot be the Church of God. But the 
main body of the rulers will go on temporizing and shelter- 
ing themselves under ambiguities, and the main body of their 
adherents of all schools of thought will continue to follow 
them down the stream in this—for “ 'tis their nature to.” 


S. F. S. 














The Centenary of the Restoration of the 
Society of Jesus. 


— 


ON the Octave of St. Ignatius, August 7, 1814, Pope Pius 
VII. restored the Society of Jesus, which had been suppressed 
by the last Pope but one just forty-one years (all but one 
week) before. The event made little'stir at the time. There was 
then no possibility of the Society stepping back into its previous 
place in the world. The old Jesuits were dead and gone, 
and their colleges and churches were in the hands of others 
who were not likely to give them up, and who were not asked 
to do so. There was no public demand for Jesuits, no 
machinery was provided by the Bull of Restoration for the 
re-establishment of houses, or for the training of candidates. 
The Bull was not notified to the Catholic courts or to the 
Bishops. It allowed a score or two of old men to put on their 
religious habit again if they liked, and to live their previous 
life. It also sanctioned young men joining them, as many 
had begun to do with different degrees of permission or 
approbation. Nothing was explicitly stated as to the restora- 
tion of the ancient privileges. 

To the world at large, therefore, the restoration was a 
matter of no great significance, either for the present or for 
any future that could easily be foreseen. With all Europe 
in arms, as it then was, and able to talk of nothing but the fall 
of Napoleon, the Pope's Bull, read at the Gest, passed as quite 
insignificant. But to those who looked below the surface, both 
the prospect and the retrospect, as well as the event itself, 
were full of importance. 

As to the consequences of the Pope’s deed, the story we 
are about to tell will afford sufficient explanation. In re- 
gard to the past, the Pope’s act was, and was intended to be, 
the counterpart of the brief of Suppression; and as this con- 
trast will be constantly before us, it will be well to orient 
our ideas about the previous event from the first. For a 
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full treatment, it will only be necessary here to refer to the 
complete and powerful account of the subject given by Father 
Sydney Smith in these pages during 1902 and 1903. I may 
also mention some articles by myself in 1910, on the Restor- 
ation in England. 

The Suppression was indeed a Papal act, carried out with 
great deliberation and much formality. Yet it was also true 
that the Pope’s consent was most unwillingly given, and only 
for the sake of peace, to avoid a schism, which had already 
begun and threatened widespread disaster. It was wrung 
from the Holy See by a family compact among the Bourbon 
Sovereigns,'! who then controlled the so-called Latin nations— 
France, Spain and Italy—while Portugal abetted their plans, 
and carried their methods of violence to the furthest lengths. 

The deadly régime which prevailed in those kingdoms 
was carrying them all down steadily towards the cataracts 
of the Revolution; and never was their tyranny more in- 
supportable than during their respective campaigns against 
the Society, even before they combined to force the Pope's 
hand and to obtain the general destruction of the Order. 
Though times were peaceful and civilized, though the vic- 
tims were compatriots, fellow-Catholics and priests, and still 
held in high esteem by the people at large, the objects of 
royal displeasure were condemned without trial and robbed 
of everything. Scores were cast into prisons and dungeons ; 
the main body was deported summarily. Many of them per- 
ished from hardship—one was even burnt alive. There could 
be no question of the fury with which the Society was being 
overwhelmed. 

To obtain the general suppression the same violence was 
applied to the Holy See. Portugal broke off from intercourse 
with Rome, the Papal States were invaded, Clement XIII. 
was insulted to his face, and finally, Clement XIV., after 
long resistance, finally issued “ the destructive brief.” 

In spite, therefore, of Clement XIV.’s act having been 
deliberate, and vested with legal force, it was one which the 


1 In speaking of the Bourbon Sovereigns, I am, of course, not referring to 
them as individuals, but as heads of Government. Apart from their ministers, 
none of them, perhaps, would have acted the parts they respectively played in 
this drama. But, as usually happens in such cases, they all eventually fell in 
with the policy of their ministers, It was the régime that was chiefly in fault. 
Louis XV. of France was especially uneasy at the réle put upon him by 
Choiseul, Madame de Pompadeur, the Encyclopétistes, &c. Still, he indolently 
signed the decrees and his responsibility cannot be denied. 
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Holy See was not likely to leave as it stood. An immediate 
change, however, was not to be thought of, for the animosity 
of the Bourbons had become a tradition of State, and con- 
tinued for some time unabated. Then came the Revolution 
and the Napoleonic wars, which suppressed the Bourbons with 
the same violence they had shown against the Jesuits, and 
swept even the Pope away into captivity. 

It was impossible to dream of restoring the Society then, 
but on the other hand, many were the regrets now uttered 
by the faithful for the great educating and missionary Order ; 
many the sighs that they might return to meet the riot of 
irreligion and revolution, which had in their absence burst 
in upon the Church: and the Pope, in his captivity in France, 
resolved that as soon as the opportunity served, he would 
begin his reform of the disorders of the day by restoring 
the Society Urbi et Ordi. 

This he actually did; but he had to go cautiously, for 
most of the courts, which had joined in restoring him to his 
temporal power, were still highly prejudiced against the reli- 
gious. So he caused the Bull of Restoration to be drafted at 
once, but very quietly, under Cardinal Pacca’s care. Pacca 
already knew the Pope’s mind, but he was surprised that Pius, 
who usually acted only after much consultation and delibera- 
tion, should now, in a matter of such delicacy, be all for 
promptitude and dispatch. In short, the document was pre- 
pared immediately, and promulgated two months after the 
Pope's return from exile: remarkably fast progress for the 
eternal city. 

The Bull, Sollicitudo omnium Ecclesiarum, itself contains 
various features of interest. The Pope says he had, ever 
since his accession, been anxious for this restoration; and 
takes this occasion for carrying out his wish, when the neces- 
sity for action is so great and obvious. ‘‘ We should be want- 
ing in our duty, if we, in the bark of Peter, tossed and buf- 
fetted by ceaseless storms, were to reject the proffered ser- 
vice of these strong and skilful rowers, in order to ride 
through the waves, which threaten us every moment with ship- 
wreck and disaster.” He then rehearses what he had already. 
done in order to restore the Society for Russia in 1801, and 
for Naples and Sicily in 1806. The experiment had been 
successful, and petitions from the faithful of every land had 
been received, begging for a general restoration. He there- 
fore now does restore it fully and universally. Then, how- 
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ever, when one might have expected a complete and explicit 
renovation of the ancient privileges of the Order, we find 
certain clauses, which were evidently meant to disarm possible 
opponents. The Pope, for instance, reserves the right of 
revising the constitutions, and only such faculties are renewed 
as are “ necessary and befitting.” Instead of announcing to 
Catholic Princes and Bishops the restoration as a /ait accom- 
pli, the Order is simply, commended to them in terms so 
mild, that it could afterwards be alleged by the diplomatic 
Cardinal Consalvi, when writing to powers unfriendly to the 
Jesuits, that the Order was only to be “ considered as re- 
stored ’’ in those places where the civil rulers agreed to it. 
It will not be necessary, to enlarge further on these clauses 
here. The Society had been restored, but in a very quiet 
and unobtrusive way. The slur of the Suppression was re- 
moved, and the field was open for a humble, unpretentious 
re-commencement. This, we shall see, gives us the clue to 
the history of the next few years. 

Of the many accounts of the ceremony of the Gesi, that 
by Cardinal Pacca will perhaps serve us best. After describ- 
ing the gradual dissipation of those clouds of calumny against 
the Order, which had been raised by artifice before the Sup- 
pression, and his own conferences with the Pope about the 
restoration during the exile at Fontainebleau, he continues': 


I was at Rome during the periods both of Pope Clement's 
suppression, and of Pope Pius’s restitution, and well do I re- 
member the different effects which they made. On the 17thof 
August, 1773, one saw on the faces of almost all the inhabitants 
of Rome surprise and sorrow, at the publication of the brief 
Dominus ac Redemptor Noster. On the other hand it would be 
impossible to describe the cries of joy, or the acclamations and 
the applause of the honest Romans, who on the 7th of August, 
1814, accompanied Pius VII. from the Quirinal down to the 
church of the Gest, and afterwards, when the Bull of restitu- 
tion had been read, on his return almost in triumph to the 
Quirinal. 


As has been indicated above, during the first years of 
the restored Society, progress was slow and the hindrances 
were many on every side. Throughout the Catholic coun- 
tries of Latin race, the fever of revolution was constantly 
breaking out again. There was hardly one period of five 


1 Bartolomeo Pacca, Memorie Storiche, Pesaro, 1830, ii. p. 92. French 
Translation, 1832, ii. p. 184. 
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years, before 1850, without a Jouleversement somewhere. 
In Spain such shocks occurred in 1820, 1822, 1834, with 
great losses to the Society on each occasion. Twenty-five 
Jesuits were killed at Madrid in 1822, and fourteen in 1834, 
and in this year they were also expelled from Portugal. In 
France there were similar disturbances in 1823, 1829—30. 
From Naples the Jesuits were expelled in 1820, and in that 
same year, Russia, which had so providentially preserved the 
Polish Jesuits during the worst times, now confiscated their 
property and banished them from the country. But as the 
Society could now exist elsewhere, the exiles migrated to 
Austria, and began new settlements there, which have since 
by degrees grown to considerable proportions. 

Into Germany proper, no return at all was yet possible. 
To Belgium, only after independence had been won in 1830. 
In England there were considerable troubles with the Vicars 
Apostolic, who for various reasons, all more or less reducible 
to fear lest Emancipation should be retarded, would not ac- 
knowledge them or even ordain their é/éves, until in 1829 
Leo XII. formally recognized their existence. 

The wave of revolution, which swept over Europe in 
1848, seemed at first to portend the entire ruin of the Order. 
They were expelled from all Italy, from Austria, and Switzer- 
land (where such German Catholics as had hitherto entered 
the Society had until now found a refuge). They were quite 
upset in France. From Spain they were already exiled. 
But while this hurricane seemed at its first appearance to be 
overwhelming, in reality it marked the climax of those revolu- 
tionary shocks which had hitherto been chronic, and a period 
of greater peace and considerable expansion followed. The 
German Jesuits got back to the Rheinland, and other Catholic 
provinces, where they prospered mightily. The French 
Jesuits, under the more orderly government of Louis 
Napoleon, also made rapid progress, both in their schools 
and in their home and foreign missions. To Italy and to 
Spain a return was soon made,—and from then up to 1864, 
the first half century of the restored Society, a period of 
peace and progress ensued, except, indeed, for Italy, where 
every success in the progress of the United Italy movement 
was attended by anti-clerical excesses, and fresh persecution 
of the Order. 

Before summing up the records of the last half century 
amongst these mainly Catholic peoples, it may be well to gather 
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together what has to be said about the Society in the English- 
speaking countries, as to which our readers may prefer a some- 
what more detailed story. Here (as also in Belgium and 
Holland for the last eighty years) the century has been one of 
unbroken peace, and of ever-increasing work along every line 
open to the body. 

In Ireland all but two of the old Jesuits had died off before 
1803. One of these, Father O'Callaghan, renewed his vows 
among the English Jesuits at Stonyhurst in that year. Then, 
with Father Betagh, the other survivor, he succeeded in 
gathering a small band of recruits, who also received their 
early training as Jesuits at Stonyhurst, and went to Palermo 
for final studies and ordination. They had just returned to 
Ireland, when the Bull of restoration opened the way for 
them to take their share in the work of the Irish Church, 
and this they were better able to do by the opening of Clon- 
gowes College, of which, therefore, this is also the centenary 
year. The very great eloquence, as well as the other striking 
virtues of Father Peter Kenny, the first Superior of the Order, 
gave him great influence, both in his own country, and after- 
wards in America, and notably assisted the first beginnings 
of corporate work. Their foundations grew steadily. Tulla- 
beg opened in 1818, the Dublin house in 1841 (now five 
different establishments), Mungret in 1883; churches with 
missionary staffs and schools were also established at Galway 
and Limerick. The foreign mission work of the Irish province ! 
is principally in Australia, where they have several schools 
at or near Melbourne and Sydney, with churches and stations 
in South Australia. But the most notable work of this 
province has been their strenuous labour for the Royal Uni- 
versity, St. Stephen's Green, the marked superiority of which, 
under their guidance, to the richly-endowed Queen's Colleges, 
was such a powerful factor in procuring at last something like 
a National University, not unbefitting the Catholics in Ire- 
land. Five Fathers hold posts in the new University, and the 
Order has also opened a Hall for students. 

In North America, the Jesuits, like so many other Catholic 
institutions, have made splendid progress during the century. 
Only nineteen priests in 1814, they number nearly 1,200 in 
1914, besides a rising generation of students and divines 
more numerous in proportion to the total of members than 
is to be found in any other country. It would be impossible 

1 The Irish Jesuits were separated from the English in 1829. 
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to give even a sketch of the various lines along which this 
progress has been made, but in brief, it may be said that 
the districts, now organized in six provinces (including 
Canada), were at one time attached as missions to various 
European provinces (England, Italy, France, Germany, &c.). 
Then a fine series of churches and colleges were opened, 
several of the latter giving complete courses, including the 
lower branches of university tuition. In many of the newly- 
created States, much of the work has in the past been of a 
pioneer character. But the first beginnings were made on 
a good scale; they were thoroughly efficient, and animated 
by a fine forward spirit. This had already produced the re- 
markable development above mentioned, and we may expect, 
at no distant future, to hear a great deal more about these 
Fathers, both’ as missionaries and teachers, and also as 
thinkers, writers and organizers. 

The increase of the English Jesuits cannot, of course, be 
compared ‘with that of their American brothers. Their Catho- 
lic population has grown with extraordinary rapidity, whereas 
ours is far smaller, and grows slowly. Nevertheless, the num- 
ber of Jesuits has increased tenfold—from seventy-three in 
1815 to 731 in 1912.! Itseems probable that the percentage 
of Jesuits to the Catholic population is higher in England 
than in any other country. 

In the early times of persecution the missionaries were 
almost always chaplains at gentlemen’s houses, with very 
small congregations. Thus the 185 priests of old probably 
only attended to a few thousand Catholics in all (no figures 
are available). Now we have 165 priests on the English 
missions, but they have charge of about 100,000 souls, who 
live mostly in towns and attend some fifty churches or chapels. 

The story of the English Jesuits during the last century 
is in one sense very easy to tell; for they are amply blessed, 

1 I quote throughout the numbers for 1912—1913, not for 1913—1914, 
the returns for which are not accessible at the time of writing. Similarly, I 
have had to supplement deficiencies in my figures for 1814 and 1864 with the 
returns for 1815 and 1866. The differences between them, however, will be 
inappreciable so far as we are concerned here. 

# In old times the proportion was higher still, The maximum years in the 
old Society seem to have been 1636—1639. In the former there were 374 in the 
whole province, in the latter, 186 priests in England. (The numbers then 
declined, though not considerably, and did not reach those figures again till 
about 1873.) The total of Catholics in 1639 may have been about 300,000 


(probably less). This would mean one Jesuit to every 800 or so; now, there 
is one to every 4,000 or thereabouts. 
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according to the beatitude, ‘‘ Happy the nation that has no 
history.” Still they have a long record of unceasing and 
not unproductive work, and a few heads of it may be here 
reviewed. 

From 1814 to 1829, the dominating interest, as we have 
seen, was constitutional. Could they be recognized canoni- 
cally as an Order? Rome, anxious not to endanger Catholic 
Emancipation (the progress of which was so hazardous), 
would give no definite answer till the latter year. This period 
of uncertainty led to the abandonment of many vocations, and 
made progress very slow. 

The next thirty years, 1830 to 1860, was a generation 
of steady but very quiet expansion. The interest is almost 
entirely parochial, very little else was done except to build 
churches and poor-schools. For various reasons, and 
especially because of the great Irish immigration (at its height 
from about 1847 onwards), the existing accommodation in 
Catholic churches and schools was everywhere found to be 
wholly inadequate, and everywhere efforts were being made 
to meet the need. I do not perceive that the Jesuits played 
any extraordinary part in this good and absorbing work. The 
style of church was at first what may be called Roman (as 
at Bristol, Bury St. Edmund’s, Worcester, &c.). But Gothic 
gradually prevailed. It made a good beginning in 1832 in 
the Stonyhurst parish church and at St. Ignatius’, Preston, 
both built on the model of King’s College, Cambridge. St. 
Francis Xavier's, Liverpool, and St. Walburge’s, Preston, are 
also conceived and executed on fine lines. But the graceful 
church of the London Jesuits at Farm Street, begun in 1844, 
and solemnly opened in 1850, is the most elaborate and suc- 
cessful of the Jesuit churches of this period. The architect 
in most cases was Mr. Joseph J. Scoles. In all some 
thirty churches were then erected, most of them in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and with the churches schools were every- 
where commenced, or extended. These undertakings formed 
no light task for a body which was neither large nor affluent, 
and the difficulty was increased by everybody as it were hav- 
ing to build simultaneously, or before the debts on their 
neighbours’ buildings were paid off. The absorbing nature 
of the work is shown by the almost entire absence of literary 
enterprise until after 1850. No doubt there may have been 
an occasional controversy or letters to the papers, but on the 
whole, the period seems to have been extraordinarily barren 
in this respect. 
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From this sterility the English Province (and much the 
same thing may be said of the English Catholics at large), was 
saved by the considerable number of converts who joined 
its ranks in consequence of the Oxford movement. One of 
the first, and one who survived longest, was Father Ignatius 
Grant, who entered in 1842, and lived on till 1904. He was 
followed by a large body, e.g., Fathers Christie, Coleridge, 
Harper, Hathaway, Kingdon, Purbrick, Tickel, Wynne, and 
many others (over fifty before 1864). It was, of course, 
some years before they had passed through their full train- 
ing, and were in posts that enabled them to influence the 
Jesuit body directly. But long before that the general in- 
fluence of the converts on the whole Catholic body had also 
been felt by the Jesuits in particular. Though the new re- 
cruits were not as a rule equal to the older Catholics in theo- 
logy or philosophy, the two chief arms of the Catholic 
priest—they were far superior in scholarship, general edu- 
cation and in their capacity for attracting the attention, and 
convincing the minds of their fellow-countrymen. It was at 
this period, therefore, that zeal, which had hitherto confined 
itself to the humbler lines of parochial activity, began to 
aspire to wider fields of usefulness, and to making the mes- 
sage of religious truth known in circles which the older men 
had never dreamt of addressing. The growing strength of this 
movement may be dated by Newman’s great sermon on “ The 
Second Spring,’ in 1852, in which also the new spirit is 
described in heart-stirring language, and has received the 
title by which it has ever since been known. In the Society 
of Jesus, however, as we have seen, the full effect of the move- 
ment would naturally take some years longer before reach- 
ing maturity. It is impossible, of course, to give a precise 
date for this, but it will be convenient for us to survey it 
at the year 1864, the fiftieth year of the restored Society, 
when the new force was certainly in full operation. 

Before that year the English Jesuits had written so little, 
that the early book catalogues of Messrs. Burns and Lam- 
bert, of Dolman and of Duffy, make no mention of any except 
Father William Waterworth and Father Corry.' In that 


1 There were presumably others among the anonymous authors and writers, 
but I am not able to identify them. Segneri's Devout Client of Mary, for 
instance, was translated by the novices about 1858, but no special names are 
given. The initials S.J. are studiously omitted even from the two names above 
mentioned. 
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year, however, a printing press was opened at Roehamp- 
ton, THE MONTH was begun,' and a quarterly publication 
of papers for private circulation relating to the Order itself, 
entitled Zetters and Notices, and there were numerous trans- 
lations from Italian and French. The latter were, after a 
time, merged into S¢. /oseph’s Catholic Library, and this was 
in its turn supplanted by the Quarterly Series, and others. In 
divinity, one might mention Father Harper’s ample and 
erudite answer to Dr. Pusey’s Zirenicon, his Peace through 
the Truth, and his profound philosophical work, 7e Meéa- 
physics of the School. 

It is to be noted that while the converts played a most 
important part in the development of this activity, they were 
by no means the only writers. The non-convert writers in 
THE MONTH, for instance, were far more numerous than those 
who had come from Oxford or Cambridge. Credit, more- 
over, for stimulating the new movement was especially due 
to the Provincial of the time. This was Father Alfred Weld, 
a true representative, both by birth and training, of the Eng- 
lish Catholic families, and of the old colleges, to which he 
owed the whole of his education. To say nothing in detail 
about his courtly manners, his great and striking personal and 
priestly virtues, he was an enthusiastic astronomer, an histori- 
cal writer, and a zealous and far-sighted patron of literature. 
A highly organized body, like the Jesuits, naturally depends 
much upon its leaders. When the English Province obtained 
Father Weld as its Provincial during the year of its fiftieth 
jubilee, it was sure to begin its second half century with 
a long stride forward. Contentment with parochial ideals, 
and a merely local or provincial outlook, gave place to higher 
aspirations and broader ideas, not only as regards literature, 
but also in education and in the mission-field. 

Before saying anything about the last half century, I 
should perhaps guard against the appearance of laying too 
much emphasis on the figures which I shall have to quote. 
They are certainly only small and insignificant by themselves. 
But they are not quoted for their own sake. Their interest lies 
in this, that they give a basis for the measurement of tenden- 
cies and developments, which are really at work on a large 
scale, and over countries far off as well as near. Many of my 
readers may have noticed in other religious corporations, 

1 At first by Miss (afterwards Rev. Mother) Taylor, with assistance from 
the Fathers at Farm Street, who next year took over its publication altogether. 
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changes similar to those noted here. But one very rarely finds 
returns to give the measure of those changes. From this 
point of view the statistics available for the English Jesuits 
have more than a domestic interest, and may certainly be 
taken mutatis mutandis as applicable to the progress of the 
Jesuits in other lands. 

The second half century of the restored English Jesuits 
has been a steady extension along the lines already mentioned. 
We begin with education. In the first place, the training and 
education of the Society’s own members has been prolonged. 
In 1864, the novices, tertian fathers, and students,! taken 
together, amounted to 68, out of 240 scholastics and priests, 
or under 29 percent. In 1914, the figures come to 178 out 
of 595, or over 30 percent. In 1864, there were 8 teaching 
staffs (3 for S.J. students, 5 for extern colleges), compris- 
ing in all 45, under 18 per cent. In 1914, there are 18 teach- 
ing staffs (5 for S.J. students, 13 for others), totalling 128 
members, which is nearly 22 per cent. of the Province, an in- 
crease of 4 per cent. on 1864. Moreover, as the proportion of 
scholastics to priests was then higher (e.g., then 100 to 171, 
now'l94 ‘to 401; or 58 per cent. to 49 per(cent. ), the teaching 
staffs could be manned by non-priests almost entirely. Now 
putting together all these increases and decreases in supply 
and demand, it follows that 14 per cent. more have to be 
taken from the priests to staff the colleges. From this point 
of view education is a good deal more onerous to the whole 
body than it was, and it also leaves fewer men, still enjoying 
the vigour of youth, for the severe labours of missions and 
the like. 

The extern scholars have increased considerably. In 
1864, the boarders were 397, day-scholars 169, total 576. 
Now, boarders 925, day-scholars 1,329; in all 2,254. Even 
before the end of the first half century efforts had been made 
to adapt the Stonyhurst teaching to the education prevalent 
elsewhere. Boys were sent up for the London University 
examinations in 1840, very soon after it was opened; and 
occasionally considerable successes were scored. The first 
place, for instance, in Classical Honours was taken at Matri- 
culation by Stonyhurst men for five years consecutively be- 
fore 1864. But—other reasons apart—as the Stonyhurst 
system was not identical with that with which the London 
University examiners were familiar, there was always some- 


* Those, i.¢., actually undergoing the domestic training of the Order. 
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thing fortuitous in such successes, and they were not regu- 
larly maintained. 

The tests now chiefly taken in the boarding colleges are 
those provided by the “ Oxford and Cambridge Certificate 
examinations,” while the day-colleges generally enter for 
the “ Oxford and Cambridge Local examinations."’ In the 
latter the successes have been of late years very considerable 
indeed.! In the Certificate examinations, on the other hand, 
though the average is good, the classes taken have not always 
come up to expectation.? On the whole, there can be no doubt 
that the education given in the Jesuit schools and colleges 
to-day is a good deal more effective in preparing scholars for 
the demands that will be made on them on leaving, than was 
the case fifty years ago. No doubt the older generation suf- 
fered less from hustling, and acquired a somewhat better 
literary and classical taste, and the like. But in general and 
in practically useful information, scholars of our times have 
the advantage ; and the common verdict is that the Colleges 
have gained by the change. 

Since Oxford University has become practically accessible 
to Catholics, the English Jesuits have sent their own students 
there in considerable numbers (at present 9), and the record 
of distinctions won, whether by Clarke’s (1896) or Pope’s 
Hall (1900) is very respectable. Science degrees are also 
sought at London and Liverpool, as occasion requires. A 
good deal has also been done to build up a professorial staff 
for Scripture, ecclesiastical history and the like. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that the demands made upon Jesuits 
in their student stage had increased. The above figures in- 
dicate more clearly of what kind those demands are. 

The foreign missions have always been a field of labour 
especially dear to the Order, and the English Province has 
not failed to display this family trait. A word or two, how- 
ever, may be advisable here to avoid misconceptions. Poetic 
people then sometimes think that no one can deserve the name 
of a missionary unless he evangelizes absolute savages, living 
in pathless bush, or virgin forest. In practice what has to 
be done first nowadays is to found a college, or similar in- 


1 Last year (1913), for instance, in the Senior Locals (8,361 candidates) the 
Jesuit schools took the first place, and had two bracketed equal for the third : 
in all 35 with First Class distinctions, In the Junior Locals (6,725 candidates) 
they secured first, second and fourth places, in all 49 places in the First Class. 

? Last year the results were distinctly good. 
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stitution, at some convenient colonial town or port, and from 
thence by degrees to establish stations in the wilder parts. 
The foreign mission must comprise both, and begin with the 
former. Secondly, it might also be thought that the Eng- 
lish Jesuits would naturally follow the tide of British coloniza- 
tion, and find new fields of labour with each increase of the 
Empire. On reflection, however, it will be easily realized 
that the English Province, beginning so much later than the 
British Empire, and having to work at first so continuously 
to establish itself at home, could not possibly move pari passu 
with the rapid extension of British rule. Moreover, in the 
case of our greatest dependency, India, it was necessary to 
work from the first on a scale which a small Province, with 
its hands already well occupied, could not attempt. It was, 
therefore, inevitable that the missions to this great country 
should have been entrusted, and at an early date, to Provinces 
like Belgium, France and Germany, which draw recruits from 
large Catholic populations. Nevertheless, the English Pro- 
vice made two efforts in the forties and in the fifties, to 
establish an English school (Seal College) at Calcutta, but 
both times without any permanent success. It has also (I 
think) always had, and still has, individual workers in India, 
co-operating with their German or Belgian fellow-religious. 

In the smaller British colonies of the West Indies, and 
the adjacent parts of South America, the English Fathers 
have had missions for some sixty years. At present they 
serve British Guiana, where, under the Vicar Apostolic, the 
Very Rev. Compton Galton, S.J., Bishop of Petenissus, they 
have twenty Fathers, with a secondary school at Georgetown, 
several stations along the coast, and in the interior, especi- 
ally at Takutu, among the Indians. The latest returns are 
baptisms 1,068, Easter communicants 7,035, children in ele- 
mentary schools 3,251. 

The principal mission of the Province lies, however, in 
South Africa, where it serves the Upper Zambesi, an im- 
mense district which takes in all Rhodesia and extends some 
800 miles north to south and 700 from east to west, the col- 
lege base, if I may say so, being at St. Aidan’s, Grahamstown, 
supplemented by St. George’s, Bulawayo. This latter, how- 
ever, as is sometimes inevitable in foreign missions, is “* unsec- 
tarian.”. The mission was founded amidst very great diffi- 
culties in 1876, and I must content myself here with a bare 
reference to the heroic labours and deaths of Father Henry 
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Augustus Law and Father Schomberg Kerr, as among the 
best known names of its pioneers. Father Alfred Weld was 
one of its founders, and served on it till his death in 1890. 

After all sorts of trials, and disappointments, when the 
mission settlements were first beginning to repay the pains 
spent upon them, all was again ruined by the Matabele War. 
When they had recovered from this, came the cattle plague. 
Incidentally, terrible droughts of eighteen months or so will 
ruin settlements of native Catholics, which have been built 
up only by years of labour. Still, the progress is at the 
moment very satisfactory. There are on the mission thirty- 
five Fathers of the English Province, with twelve from other 
Provinces, under the Very Rev. Father Richard Sykes, S.J., 
Prefect Apostolic, and they have the assistance of a colony of 
nine Cistercian monks, from Mariannhill, and several con- 
vents, staffed by eighty-two Dominican nuns, nine Notre 
Dame nuns, and eight Sisters of the Precious Blood. The 
number of the faithful is reckoned at 6,027, the number of 
receptions into the Church may vary from three to seven 
hundred per year. 

Returning home again, something should be said of the 
fifty churches and chapels served in England and Scotland 
(to which the Jesuits returned in 1859). We have already 
adverted to the principle that an Order like the Society, which 
does its best work by co-operation, is likely to be most effec- 
tive in larger missions. St. Francis Xavier's, Liverpool, is 
the largest Jesuit establishment in England, with a staff of 
eight priests, over 10,000 Catholics, a day-college of 306 
scholars (which will now prepare for the Liverpool Univer- 
sity), and elementary schools with 1,700 children. The 
figures for Glasgow come very near to the figures for Liver- 
pool. Twenty-five, that is half the missions, number over 
1,000 each; the other twenty-five, with less than 1,000 each, 
may be, broadly speaking, reduced to some seventeen groups, 
containing on an average 600 or 700. In all fifty priests 
look after nearly 100,000 Catholics (the exact figure is 
98,321), and it says something for the excellence of the 
working that the Easter communicants are 75,759, and the 
elementary school children number 17,390. 

Of the literary work done at the end of the century, this is, 
perhaps, not the place to speak. From one point of view there 
may seem to have been a falling off. No such large books 
have appeared of late as Brother Foley’s colossal Records 
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o} the English Province, in nine volumes, many of which 
counted over 1,000 pages. On the whole we have nothing 
exactly to compare with the Quarterly Series (a hundred 
volumes), or with the historical works of Father Morris. The 
tendency at present is towards co-operation. For an instance, 
one may point to the assistance given by members of the Eng- 
lish Province to the recent publication of the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia. This, taken together, is probably equal, possi- 
bly superior, to the literary output during any similar period - 
before. And as far as one may legitimately forecast the 
future, something of the sort may be expected hereafter. We 
must look less for important works by one author, and more 
for combined works, on a plane a trifle higher so far as critic- 
ism goes, than the average of the last generation. Indications 
of this may be seen in such undertakings as The Westminster 
Library, the publications of the Catholic Record Society, 7he 
Lives of the English Martyrs, The Catholic Library, The 
Westminster Version of the Bible, and the like. 

Whilst we may regard the English Jesuits as represent- 
ing fairly enough the progress of the Order under a régime 
of peace and justice, we have only to glance across the 
Channel, or to Italy and Germany, in order to see persecution, 
under the guise of law, attacking the Society with that over- 
whelming force which the law has behind it in law-abiding 
communities. Bismarck and Cavour, two of the strongest 
statesmen whom modern Europe has seen, struck at the 
Society with all the violence they could gather in 1870 and 
1872, and M. Waldeck Rousseau followed their example 
with his Association Laws, in 1901, a measure of even greater 
malice and cunning than the Aultur Kampf or the Funda- 
mental Laws of United Italy. 

It would be a long and saddening task to describe all that 
the Society has suffered and does suffer by this oppression. 
In Italy, perhaps, more than elsewhere, for though the exe- 
cution of the decrees is less barbarous, the pressure is more 
extensive and escape is less possible. In Germany, after a 
prolonged struggle, the Catholics have won for the Order 
certain relaxations which in time, we may hope, may lead to 
some tolerable modus vivendi. In France there is as yet 
no rift in the clouds. The late Government, indeed, harried 
the scattered Fathers but little, but the Ministry which has 
just come in is reputed to be hostile in the extreme. The 
position is perilous and there is always the danger of anti- 
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clerical legislation spreading from France to Spain and 
Italy, where laws on the French model have already been 
proposed. In Spain, however, the danger is over for the 
time. In Portugal, on the other hhand, things are as bad 
as can be. All was lost in the late upheavals, and the Fathers 
escaped with difficulty; some suffered severely in prison. 
Thus, though the renewed Society has not had a roll of 
martyrs similar to that which won for its first missionaries so 
much renown, yet the storms of persecution have been far 
more widespread, more penetrating, more enduring than ever 
before. ‘Nevertheless, strange to say, the increase in its mem- 
bership and in its undertakings has grown not less remark- 
ably than of old. It is wonderful that the German Province 
should have more than doubled its membership, despite the 
crushing blows of the Iron Chancellor. It is perhaps more 
wonderful still that the whole body should, despite the cold 
blighting air of modern criticism and widespread callousness 
on religious matters, increase with almost exactly the same 
rapidity as it did during the fervour of the Counter-reforma- 
tion. At its first centenary in 1640 the old Society was still 
a few hundreds short of 17,000; in 1913, the new Society 
is also a few hundreds short of the same total, viz., 16,715 
(precise figures are not obtainable for 1914). Yet the 
restored Society has had no Ignatius, no Xavier, no Aloy- 
sius; nor can it boast a Bellarmine, or a Suarez, or a 
Lugo; nor yet a Campion, a Canisius, or a Pére Jogue. 
Its patrons are no longer great princes and puissant Popes, 
with the resources of ecclesiastical States at their dis- 
posal. If, under these less favourable conditions, it shows 
the same vigorous life, the same unflinching front to the 
enemies of its Leader, we need not fear to see it moving 
forward for another century of conflict, in sure reliance on 
the help of Him Who has so wondrously preserved and pros- 
pered it during the secular period now drawing to its close. 


J. H. POLLEN. 
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Three Wise Men. 


—_—~——_ 


WE were discussing sudden conversions, and the stories one 
hears of people who have had their difficulties removed all in 
a flash, as it were, by some outside agency, and some of us 
were inclined to be sceptical as to the stability of convictions 
arrived at by what one of the company termed “a short cut.” 

“T don’t know that a short cut is quite a fair way of put- 
ting it,” one Speaker said. ‘“‘ It is possible for a man to worry 
over a certain point for years, and then some single phrase 
or word, it may be, will make him see the whole thing from a 
different angle, and the difficulty is cleared away once for 
all. The solution may come suddenly, but there is generally 
a laborious process behind.. I can tell you of a strange inci- 
dent in connection with the conversion of a friend of mine. 
There was nothing miraculous about it. It was only super- 
natural in the sense that all spiritual things are supernatural—- 
but there were curious features connected with the story. It’s 
a nice Christmassy one, by the way, so I may as well tell it to 
you.” 

There was still half-an-hour to bed-time, so we drew up 
our chairs close to the fire, and the narrator went ahead with 
his story. 

“TI had known this friend of mine for years,” he re- 
marked. ‘And for years he had been hovering on the brink 
of the Catholic Church. One thing only seemed to keep him 
outside. He could not get hold of the idea contained in the 
outward devotion which ‘the Church pays to the Blessed 
Sacrament. He called it ‘the modern Roman development.’ 
He was willing enough to believe in the Real Presence ; but to 
him the idea of treating this ‘Real Presence’ as anything but 
a mystery, to which allusion could barely be made, seemed 
to savour somewhat of irreverence. To expose the Sacred 
Mystery on a ‘tawdry’ throne was to his mind most repel- 
lant. ‘Was not the God-head intentionally and deliberately 
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hidden in the visible species?’ he would say, ‘and could Al- 
mighty God gain dignity by being held up in a glittering 
monstrance in a sort of mockery of kingly splendour?’ 

“1 talked to himon the point, but argument was no good. 
The difficulty remained, and my friend remained outside the 
Church. Well, one Christmas Eve, late in the evening, I was 
on my way to church when I met this friend of mine. He 
asked me where I was off to, and I replied, for I was as free 
with him as I would have been with one of my Catholic 
friends, that I was on my way to Confession. He asked if 
he might come along with me and wait for me as he had 
something that he wanted to consult me about; so we went 
along together to St.—let us call it St. Joseph's, a large, 
well-known, but exceedingly poor church in the district where 
I was then living. There I established him in a side aisle in 
front of the Crib, which had been uncovered ready for the 
worshippers at Midnight Mass, to wait for me while I got my 
business over at the far end of the church where a little knot 
of people were kneeling. I rejoined him in perhaps twenty 
minutes’ time. I found him sitting there looking rather queer 
and dazed, and I expressed a hope that he had not felt the 
time long. ‘I’ve been asleep,’ he replied, ‘and I’ve had 
a most extraordinary dream.’ 

‘“** What about?’ I asked, more from politeness than from 
curiosity, for other people’s dreams are proverbially a bore. 
His appeared ito be no exception to this rule. He had been 
dreaming, he said, that the three wise men came and knelt 
before the manger and offered their gifts. It was an obvious 
thing enough to dream, dozing in front of a Crib, but he 
seemed enormously impressed. He was quite agitated. 

““*T saw their faces so plainly,’ he declared; ‘I should 
know any one of them again anywhere. One was a handsome 
black fellow with a long white beard and white hair; one had 
a big black beard, and the other was young and clean-shaven. 
And they had their gifts with them, gold and frankincense, 
and myrrh. I noticed every detail of their dress too. It 
sounds awfully queer, but I distinctly heard the Blessed 
Virgin speak, and I can remember exactly what she said. 
She said: ‘ Your gifts will be returned to you, for His hands 
are full of gifts.’ 

“I confess that I was only mildly interested in this nar- 
rative of the dream. It seemed so very obvious and con- 
ventional—especially the black king, but that exaggerated 
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importance which one attaches to one’s dreams for a certain 
length of time after waking was evidently causing my friend 
to brood over his somewhat ordinary experience. 

““We walked towards the church door, and were just 
going out when one of the assistant priests, a great friend of 
mine, a very excitable little man, burst out of the door leading 
to the Presbytery and overtook us. He first greeted us with 
the compliments of the season, and then commenced to pour 
out the following, his honest face beaming with pleasure: 

‘“** We've just had something like a Christmas present— 
awfully odd thing! You know, of course, that Professor 
Philippson is under instruction?’ I glanced at my companion. 
It had not yet been published to the world at large that the 
eminent scientist, the great man of the century, had finally 
capitulated to the claims of Holy Church. My clerical friend 
was evidently not in a discreet mood, his satisfaction had 
got the better of his reserve. ‘ Well, he’s just been here to- 
night and given Father Moule the money to buy a new 
Monstrance for Exposition on New Year's Day.’ (It was 
the custom to have Exposition on the opening day of the 
year at St. Joseph’s.) ‘It seems that he came here to Bene- 
diction one day, and he thought that he’c. like to make the 
church a present of a Monstrance as a sort of thank-offering. 
Twenty guineas he simply forked out, all in notes and gold! 
Funny, wasn't it? And he brought two friends with him— 
you'll never guess who they were.’ The eager little man 
didn’t give us time to guess. ‘One was that Abyssinian 
Mystic fellow that everybody's running after. They say he 
highly approves of Catholicism—the Protestants have it 
against us, though 1 believe his philosophy’s uncommonly 
sound. He what d’you think? — He brought us 
some priceless Eastern incense to burn at Exposition. Of 
course Father Moule couldn't refuse to take it. I expect 
we shall be able to sell it for no end of money, and get the 
kind our people's noses are used to. It’s worth any amount, 
I believe, that rare Eastern stuff.’ 

“‘ The little man paused for breath, and I edged in a word 
of congratulation and tried to get away, but the eager cleric 
had not yet done with his marvels. ‘The third chap,’ he 
said, ignoring my hand, ‘ was Cavendish the poet, you know. 
He writes magnificently about Our Lady for an outsider, 
and, by Jove! he said he'd pay for the flowers! It was the 
right occasion for flowers, he said. It was deplorable how 
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sweet-smelling flowers had come to be associated with death 
and burial in England. Uncommonly generous of him, 
wasn't it?’ He addressed this last remark to my companion, 
who, however, was unresponsive. 

“* Father Moule was quite taken off his legs,’ he went on 
genially. ‘I was there, you see, when they came—I've just 
left them. I shouldn't have known a bit what to say, but 
the Rector rose to the occasion; “God will return your 
gifts,” he said, “for His hands are full of gifts.”” It was 
rather a nice way of putting it, wasn't it?’ 

“The words struck me as familiar. My friend started 
and drew in a sudden breath. Then I recalled that he had 
repeated the very same words as spoken by Our Lady in his 
dream. 

“* Well, good-bye!’ the priest said, gaily. ‘Stop a 
minute, though, and have a look at them; here they come. 
The Abyssinian’s a fine fellow.’ He vanished, and the three 
visitors came down the aisle from the door which led into the 
Presbytery, and passed by us. They were certainly a strik- 
ing trio. The professor and the literary celebrity were 
familiar to me from their portraits. The former wore a 
long black beard, the latter was young-looking and clean- 
shaven. The Abyssinian Mystic had white hair. When they 
had passed my friend turned to me. He was as pale as death, 
and his voice was husky. 

““* Those are my three wise men,’ he said. 

““* They must have passed by when you were dozing off,” 
I answered, for he seemed quite upset, ‘and you acquired an 
impression subconsciously. They may have entered the 
Presbytery through the church. You worked them into your 
dream, that’s what it was.’ I recalled his description of the 
three wise men right enough. 

‘“** But what about the words?’ he queried. ‘The priest 
used the very words that I heard in my dream.’ 

““* Telepathy,’ I suggested, sturdily. ‘ They were being 
actually spoken at the time, and you heard them telepathi- 
cally, and associated them with one of the images in your 
dream.’ 

“But he was not satisfied. 

““* The whole thing tallies,’ he urged. Then went on, 
as though summing the thing up for himself, ‘the one 
brought gold, the other incense, and the third offered flowers, 
which, as he said, symbolize death and the burial of the 
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dead with us, as myrrh did in the East. I suppose you will 
call that coincidence?’ 

“*No,’ I replied. ‘I don’t know that I do. I think 
that I am inclined to call it certain incidents sorted out and 
placed in juxtaposition by the hand of God. But there is 
one other point of similarity—like your wise men these were 
offering their gifts to the incarnate God—that His hidden 
Glory might be symbolized by earthly things—glittering gold, 
incense, sweet odours. Father Moule, representing holy 
Mother Church, would no more refuse these gifts than our 
holy Mother Mary refused the gifts of the wise men which 
lent worldly splendour to our Lord’s sacred Humanity, and 
demonstrated His Kingship, in the chosen abode of His 
humility.’ 

““My companion was silent. He remained silent as we 
walked through the busy streets. At last he spoke. 

“** Look here,’ he said, ‘I’m not a wise man, but I’m a 
wiser man than I was half-an-hour ago, and if a fool can be 
allowed to make a fourth to three wise men, I'd like to give 
the candles for your Exposition. And’ (he added this very 
softly, half to himself) ‘ I have an idea that my gift will be 
returned, for His hands are full of gifts.’ 

“Well, the gift was returned a hundred-fold, for he re- 
ceived the great gift of faith, and a religious vocation to boot. 

““My friend received the Benedictine habit three years 
later, on the Feast of the Epiphany. Yes, the name would 
be very familiar if I were to tell it to you, but you see I have 
carefully kept it back.” 


ENID DINNIS. 
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Miscellanea. 


—_—~— 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
Echoes of the Ritual Murder Trial. 


WE cannot refrain from entering a protest against the 
extraordinary perversity with which so many anti-Semitist 
journalists—not a few of them, we are sorry to say, Catholics 
—persist in thinking evil of their Jewish fellow-countrymen. 
Though Beiliss has been acquitted after an exhaustive in- 
quiry, though learned and cautious ecclesiastics of the highest 
standing have expressed their conviction of the baselessness 
of the whole ritual murder charge, yet the insinuations con- 
tinue, and not the less offensively because the attack is now 
partially veiled. The most flagrant example we have seen 
is in a letter despatched from Rome by a correspondent of a 
Calcutta journal, 7he Catholic Herald of India, who signs 


himself ‘“‘ Vega.”” He actually treats the protests drawn up 
in different countries against the Blood Accusation as a piece 
of “‘impudence.’”” Would it be impudence, we wonder, for 


Catholics to protest that the doctrine of tyrannicide or the 
practice of walling up incontinent nuns formed no part of 
the Catholic religion? We venture to suggest that there is 
much more “ impudence "’ in the suggestion of the same cor- 
respondent that Cardinal Bourne's letter to the Chief Rabbi 
is either not authentic, or that at any rate His Eminence’s 
good faith has been scandalously imposed upon. 

If ‘ Vega,” or the other retailers of this poisonous 
calumny, offered any new evidence to support the charge, 
we might hear them with more patience, but it is only too 
evident that, on the one hand, they are simply reviving the 
threadbare fictions of such fanatics as Rohling, Desportes, 
“Jab” and E. Drumont, and on the other, that they have 
never read, much less appreciated the force of, the refuta- 
tions published by Christian scholars like Strack, Delitzsch, 
Franck and Vacandard, not to speak of the evidence offered 
by the Jews themselves. The one argument which is appealed 
to by all the accusers, and which is supposed to settle the 
question, is the allegation that “ the Church has canonized 
as a martyr the boy, holy Simon of Trent, murdered in that 
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city on the occasion of the Jewish Easter in the year 1475.’"! 
Even supposing this were true, it proves nothing regarding 
the practices of the Jewish religion. No one denies that Jews 
may have killed a particular Christian boy out of hatred for 
the faith, and that such a victim may lawfully be honoured 
as amartyr. But the unqualified statement that the Church 
has canonized little Simon of Trent illustrates nothing so much 
as the weakness of the cause it is adduced to support. It is 
simply untrue to say that the Church has canonized little 
Simon of Trent. A decree of beatification was issued by Six- 
tus V., which took the form simply of a confirmation of cultus 
and which allowed a Mass to be said locally in honour of the 
boy martyr. Everyone knows that beatification differs from 
canonization in this, that in the former case the infallibility 
of the Holy See is not involved, in the latter it is. Be this 
as it may, Pope Sixtus was careful not to say that little Simon 
had been put to death with any ritual purpose, and he did not 
even emphasize the point that the child had been martyred 
by the Jews. Two other things are certain about this case: 
first, that all the evidence relied on to bring home the crime 
to the accused was obtained under horrible torture ; secondly, 
that Ganganelli, who afterwards became Pope Clement XIV., 
had this instance fully before his eyes when, as papal com- 
missary under Benedict XIV., he drew up a report exoner- 
ating the Jews from the crime of ritual murder. He, a canon- 
ist, the deputy of the most eminent of canonists, came to 
precisely the same conclusion, affirming the innocence of the 
Jews, which had been arrived at by Pope Innocent IV. and his 
successors, after patient inquiry, five hundred years earlier.* 

But then, of course, we are referred to the alleged ritual 
murder of Brother Thomas, the Capuchin, and his servant, at 
Damascus in February, 1840. In connection with this case 
a dossier is said to exist at Beyrout, containing evidence so 
conclusive, that a French judicial luminary (name, date and 
further details, of course, not supplied), is supposed to have 

1 Catholic Herald of India, November 12, 1913, p. 728. As Strack, Vacandard 
and others point out with overwhelming force, the boy was murdered on 
March 23rd. But the Jewish pasch that year fell on March 22nd, and con- 
sequently the cakes for which his blood was supposed to be needed had already 
been made. 

2 If anyone should wish to study in detail the attitude of the Popes towards 
the ritual murder charge, we may refer him to a full and impartial discussion 
of the documents in an article by F. Vernet which has just appeared in the 
Revue pratique d’ A pologétique (Dec. 15, 1913). The writer devotes special atten- 
tion to the beatification decree of little Simon of Trent as well as to other 
similar pronouncements. 
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declared himself completely convinced by it. Unfortunately 
it is certain that here again the evidence was obtained under 
torture. Moreover, we may note that the writer who had 
access to this evidence, and summarized it in the Civilta 
Cattolica for 1882, was curiously unsuccessful in conveying 
to his readers any share of that conviction which prostrated 
the objections of the French Judge. 

Finally, two considerations seem to us to be of especial 
weight in all this dispute. The first is that while many Jews 
and even Jewish Rabbis have embraced Christianity during 
the last three or four hundred years, there is no producible 
instance in which any such convert respected for his high 
character has accused his former co-religionists of the practice 
of ritual murder. On the contrary, in several cases,—we may 
name, for example, the Abbé Drach and J. E. Veith—the sons 
of Jewish rabbis, converted to Christianity, have most solemnly 
declared that the charge is utterly without foundation. Dur- 
ing the course of the recent Beiliss trial, it was clearly proved 
that the confessions of the supposed Moldavian ex-rabbi, the 
monk Neophytus, previously referred to in these pages, were 
an imposture of the most flagram kind, and were admitted 
by their author to be fictitious. Not less significant is the fact 
that the fanatical anti-Semites have never been content to 
allow, as was suggested in the Beiliss trial, that the practice 
of ritual murder was perhaps confined to some obscure Jewish 
sect and kept profoundly secret. The charge voiced by such 
firebrands as Rohling and Coubé, and even renewed quite re- 
cently in Za Croix, is that the ritual murder of Christian 
children is recommended in the books which all devout Jews 
venerate, the Mishna of the Talmud and its commentary. Now 
we cannot at this date make any proper investigation into the 
evidence of alleged murders which happened long centuries 
ago. But the Talmud, in all its editions, is accessible to those 
who are capable of studying it. Where are these sinister 
passages which have been made responsible for such terrible 
accusations? Since the miserable fanatic Rohling died in a 
lunatic asylum some five or six years ago, there is not a single 
professor with any pretensions to scholarship, who pretends 
to point out these texts of dire import. When Christian 
Hebraists like Strack, Delitzsch and many more, tell us in 
the most solemn terms that the passages once appealed to are 
absolutely innocent of the evil meaning attributed to them, 
it would be nothing short of criminal folly to dispute their 
verdict. 


HH. T. 
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The “Tlissing Link.” 


The remains of a prehistoric man (or, more probably, 
woman) found at Piltdown, and discussed in THE MONTH 
for November last, still occupy the attention of the scientific 
world, and the controversy over them continues unabated. 
It will be recollected that Dr. Smith- Woodward reconstructed 
the fragments discovered so as to show what might very well 
be called a “‘ Missing Link,” with small brain-capacity and a 
very ape-like jaw and muzzle, but having, most paradoxically, 
a forehead which would not disgrace a modern European. 
This sensational reconstruction came in for severe criticism, 
especially from Dr. Keith, Professor at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and well-known as an authority on prehistoric man, 
who pointed out that if Dr. Woodward were right, Zoan- 
thropus (as the Piltdown individual has been christened), 
could neither breathe nor eat! He claimed that if the head 
were correctly reconstructed, this far-off ancestor of ours was 
seen to have possessed a larger brain than most of his present- 
day descendants, and he went on to demonstrate this by a 
reconstruction of his own, pointing out the errors into which 
he considered Dr. Woodward had fallen. 

He has continued to maintain his position with great 
ability in the columns of Vature for October and November, 
in the course of a prolonged duel with Dr. Elliot Smith, and 
certainly seems to have had the better of the argument so far. 
He has even carried the war into his opponents’ camp (in 
a perfectly friendly way) by pointing out that, on Dr. 
Woodward's own reconstruction, the brain must have been 
200 cubic centimetres larger than had been estimated. In 
this correspondence Dr. Keith has been left with the last word, 
though, perhaps, we shall hear more upon the question when 
Dr. Elliot Smith comes to read his long-awaited paper on 
the brain of Zoanthropus to the Royal Society. 

In the course of this debate another very doughty an- 
tagonist entered the lists against Dr. Woodward's “ Missing 
Link" for a different reason. This was Professor Water- 
ston, of London University, who showed (in a letter to Vature 
for November 13th), that a radiogram of the Piltdown jaw- 
fragment corresponds most strikingly to that of a chim- 
panzee’s jaw, and in no way to that of a human jaw. He 
concludes: 


It seems to me to be as inconsequent to refer the mandible 
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and the cranium to the same individual as it would be to articu- 
late a chimpanzee foot with the bones of an essentially human 
thigh and leg. 


This radical attack upon Dr. Woodward's reconstruction 
and the hasty theories that have been built upon it, proceeds 
from no sudden change of view upon the part of Professor 
Waterston. At the meeting when the skull was first described 
he expressed the same opinion, that the skull and the jaw 
had no connection, arguing from the fact that that part of 
the skull which in life had formed a joint with the jaw-bone 
was absolutely incompatible with an ape-like jaw, whereas 
the jaw-fragment discovered was undoubtedly ape-like. His 
argument from radiography is a striking confirmation of this 
view. 

Dr. Keith, apparently, should now be reckoned as an ally 
tf Professor Waterston’s on this point. Like the latter, he 
long ago pointed out that the shape of the skull was quite 
incompatible with an ape-like jaw. Of Dr. Woodward's re- 
construction, with its brute-like muzzle, he said: 


A chimpanzee palate and jaw have been fitted on to a skull 
that could not possibly carry them. All the evidence is against 
a big canine tooth. The chief muscle of mastication was smaller 
than in modern natives of Australia. The joint for the lower 
jaw is exactly as in modern man, and ¢he mechanism of that 
joint is incompatible with a projecting canine. 


Unlike Professor Waterston, he did not throw over the 
fragment of jaw-bone altogether on this account, and deny 
its connection with the skull, but tried to reconcile it with 
the latter by building it up into a semi-human jaw, ape-like 
in its chinlessness, but human in its dentition, with small 
canine teeth utterly unlike those of an ape. He has long 
since abandoned this attempted reconciliation, owing to the 
discovery of one of the actual canine teeth of Zoanthropus. 
This tooth is exactly that of an ape, being large and project- 
ing, and since this, on Dr. Keith’s own showing, is quite in- 
compatible with the skull, he has no alternative but to deny 
the connection between jaw and cranium altogether.? 

To claim that the Piltdown individual was half an ape 

1 It may be well to mention for the benefit of those who have not seen 
Dr. Woodward's reconstruction, that the part of the lower jaw which forms 


the joint with the skull (the condyle) is non-existent in the fragment found, and 
has had to be supplied by the ingenuity of the reconstructor. 
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because a chimpanzee jaw-bone was found near the human 
remains is really not much more rational than to claim that 
he (or she) was half an elephant because elephants’ teeth 
were found there also. When the smoke of controversy clears 
away, the remarkably modern type of Zoanthropus will be 
recognized, and a good many current theories will have to 


be reconsidered. 
L. W. 


Missionary [lethods. 


A leading article in the Guardian for Nov. 28th, taking oc- 
casion from “ St. Andrew's tide,”’ guides “ the thoughts of the 
Church athome . . . to the Church in the mission-field and 
the problems, as varied as they are difficult of solution, which 
confront it, especially amid ancient civilizations of the East.” 
This might appear to be a useful topic for an Anglican paper, 
for unquestionably there are problems difficult of solution 
which confront missionaries, both Catholic and Protestant, in 
the mission-fields of the East. Such a problem, for instance, 
might have been that which was discussed, but unfortunately 
by no means solved, at the Shanghai Conference in 1907, 
the problem of enabling the various Protestant denominations 
to present a united front in their exposition of Christian doc- 
trine to the heathen they desire to convert.!' In fact this 
Guardian article, signed C.H.R., discusses no missionary 
problems at all, but at once resolves itself into a comparative 
statement—to the exaltation of Protestant, and the discredit 
of Catholic missionary methods — in categorically affirming 
which the writer finds no difficulty at all. In the bad old 
times, he says, even the Anglican and Protestant Missionary 
Societies, though not prepared to advocate the employment 
of physical force, in the beginning accepted the principle that 
the offer of material inducements was a justifiable means of 
securing conversions. As far as Anglican and Protestant 
Missions are concerned, he tells us, “ this principle is now 
definitely repudiated—it is, however, still maintained by a 
large number of those responsible for the direction of Roman 
Catholic Missions in different parts of the world.” This is 
indeed a sweeping accusation for which he can only give 


4 For a convenient account in brief of the proceedings of this Conference 
we may refer to Father Wolferstan, S.J.'s, Catholic Church in China, a book 
well worth reading by those interested in missions to China. 
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“‘a single illustration which has come under the notice of the 
writer.” 


After the Lutheran and Anglican Missions had obtained a 
widespread success in the Chota-Nagpur district in North-Eastern 
India the Roman missionaries, who then appeared for the first 
time, adopted the policy of granting small loans to all who were 
willing to attend their churches, on the understanding that these 
loans would not be repayable as long as those who received 
them continued to attend. The recipients included a large number 
of those who were formerly attached to the Lutheran and An- 
glican Missions, and the system is in working order at the pre- 
sent time. The country in which this principle has been most 
definitely adopted and in which it has produced results which 
have affected all Christian Missions is China. In an elaborate 
work which has received the official sanction of the Roman 
Church, lately issued by the Foreign Mission Press of Hongkong, 
the writer reviews in detail the different methods which have been 
adopted by missionaries in China, After explaining all that can 
be said for and against the adoption of political methods, he 
arrives at the conclusion that interference by European mission- 
aries in Chinese lawsuits is a means designed by Providence “‘to 
draw to religion the simple country people.” 


We can understand the difficulty in which Protestant 
missionaries are placed by their dependence on the Missionary 
Societies which have sent them out. The managers of these 
Societies have to keep up their revenues by constant reports 
to their subscribers, and subscribers naturally look for results, 
that is, for conversions and flourishing native communities 
living according to the particular species of Christianity 
favoured by themselves. Unfortunately this is a satisfaction 
the Reports of their Societies can seldom give them, for the 
broad fact of Protestant missionary effort is still, and has 
been all along, that, as against the quite enormous sums sub- 
scribed, the number and variety of the missionaries sent out, 
and the well-meaning earnestness these display, the results 
in the way of conversions are miserably small. Thus to 
follow “‘C.H.R.” in citing a single instance, according to the 
China Year Book for this year, all the ninety Societies and 
agencies engaged in Protestant mission-work claimed for the 
whole of China a total of 324,890 adherents of whom 
167,075 are returned as baptized, and this as against the 
Catholic total of 1,363,697 baptized converts and 390,985 
catechumens. Or to take the statistics of a single but well- 
known Protestant Society, the China Inland Mission has a 
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staff of 968 persons, and claims a flock of 25,155, but of 
these 2,038 are employed in mission work. Suppose on an 
average each of these employés has only two of his family de- 
pendent on him, we have a quarter of the flock directly or 
indirectly gaining by the mission. 

Harassed by this paucity of results the promoters of Pro- 
testant missions must needs seek in other directions for the 
means of explaining them away or extenuating their signifi- 
cance. One means is to lay stress on the distribution of 
Bibles, and the assumption that those who accept them 
imbibe eagerly their contents, and so can be numbered among 
the acquisitions to the Churches. Thus we have before us as 
we write, a Protestant map of the Chinese Province of Shen-si 
and Chi-li. Each missionary station claimed by their organi- 
zation is marked by a red cross and the impression gained is 
that this vast region is plentifully covered by thriving Pro- 
testant groups of native Christians. The true inwardness, 
however, of the specious appearance is, we have the assurance 
of a resident in those parts, that the agents of the China 
Inland Mission have gone their round offering Bibles, doubt- 
less without note or comment, on strict Protestant principles, 
taking down each place where some recipients have been 
found, for the honour of a red cross on the map. Another 
means of accounting for the small number of their native 
converts is by claiming that these converts, if so much fewer 
than those of the Catholic missions, are of better quality, a 
result due, at all events at the present time, to the purer and 
more spiritual persuasions by which the Protestant mission- 
aries seek to gain them. 

The passage quoted is an illustration of this method of 
self-protection by discrediting others, and it will be noted 
that its art consists in treating what are undoubtedly prob- 
lems of missionary methods of some difficulty, as if they were 
no problems at all but wholly indefensible abuses. One of 
the obstacles to meeting charges of this kind is that whilst 
it takes only a few minutes to make them one must communi- 
cate with far-off correspondents for the means of refuting 
them, and know that the needful information cannot arrive 
till interest in the subject is lost. A few words therefore 
must suffice to furnish the clue to the answer. 

As regards the general question of using “ political 
methods,” as the writer terms them, for missionary purposes 
Father Hull's article on “ India” in the Catholic Encyclo- 
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pedia may be profitably read. ‘ Interference by European 
{the writer means ‘Catholic’] missionaries in Chinese law- 
suits" is precisely one of those matters on which it is diffi- 
cult to decide, and on which the Catholic missionaries have 
not decided save on the basis of careful reflection and long 
experience. It is the commonest thing in the world when a 
man becomes a Christian to have a suit started by his pagan 
relatives to prevent him claiming any part in the family 
property. Also vexatious suits are instituted to disgrace the 
convert by false accusations. And one must bear in mind 
how capable of glaring injustice towards a poor or helpless 
man the Chinese judges can be. No doubt it is much easier 
for missionaries to stand aside on such occasions, with a sort 
of suave mari magno feeling, and say that it will do the 
convert good to be visited with persecution or injustice, but 
Catholic missionaries cannot but doubt if such absention is 
consistent with Christian charity and zeal. 

As for the loans to natives in time of famine in the Chota- 
Nagpur district on the understanding that they should attend 
Catholic mission services, the writer seems to have improved 
the story somewhat. To lend money to these famine-stricken 
people (so far as it was possible for the missionaries out of 
their poverty) without reference to their religion, was not par- 
ticularly wicked, if mere attendance was in question and not 
enforced baptism; and the writer would find it hard to find 
proof that the latter was done. Some Protestant mission- 
aries during the South Indian famine of 1877-79 seem to 
have distributed not the mission but the Government money 
to the sufferers in the form of loans at 18 per cent. on 
mortgage bonds, some of which afterwards came up in court ; 
and by this means transferred (happily, for a time only) a 
number of the Catholic natives to their own missions and 
acquired a marked increase in their statistics.1 This took 
place in the bad old times in 1877-79, so we will not bring 
it up against “‘C.H.R.” But we should be sorry, and sur- 
prised, if he were able to bring froo/ that anything like 
this has been done by the Catholic missionaries in the Chota- 
Nagpur district. 

S.F.S. 


1 See Dublin Review for July, 1884. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE year just closed, the 13th of the new 
‘The Spread century, has given little support to the foolish 
L * superstitions connected with that number. It 
abour Unrest. : the : 
has not been calamitous beyond its immediate 
predecessors. ‘Nature’ indeed has been more than ordinarily be- 
nignant: there has been nothing resembling the earthquakes of 
San Francisco, Jamaica or Messina. It was in 1912 that the 
Titanic sank and that Captain Scott’s party succumbed to the 
rigours of the Antarctic. If the savagery of the second Balkan 
war shocked the Christian sentiment of the world, the feuds of 
the barbarian races engaged therein did not originate in 1913. 
Only in one direction have the signs of the times during the past 
year grown increasingly ominous. Labour unrest has never been 
so widespread or so persistent. Ten years ago, in 1903, there 
were 387 strikes, in 1912 there were 857, last year, during the 
ten months ending with October, there were 1,276 distinct labour 
disputes in the United Kingdom. No one can mistake the growth 
of industrial discontent. If the present civilization is to endure, 
the causes of that discontent must be investigated and determined 
and, so far as they are removable, removed. Speaking broadly, 
Christianity as an operative force has been banished from the edu- 
cation of the working-classes. Their ideals are naturalistic; the 
notions of duty and of the dignity of labour,—above all the notion 
of this world as a place of probation for another—have ceased 
to have any influence. In the circumstances discontent is natural 
and inevitable. If there is no after-life, no other world to re- 
dress the injustice of this, if the happiness that man spontaneously, 
seeks is only to be found here below, why should access to that 
happiness be confined to comparatively few. Mr. Bonar Law, who 
is no Socialist, said lately in a public speech :! 


The working classes have the belief that they do not 
get their full share [of the amenities of life] and they are 
determined, if they can, to get a larger share of the pro- 
fits of the industry in which they are engaged, and with 
that feeling 1, for one, entirely sympathize. 


Thus, according to the Tory orator, the working-classes are 
inspired by a sense of injustice and he is not surprised at it. 
In the same circumstances, he implies, he would feel the same. 
They do not get their fair share of the products of their toil. 
Their wages are too low. 


1 Reported in The Times, Nov. 22nd. 
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This, then, is the great business of the moment 
The Urgency to determine the justness of this demand 
RA. and, if needs be, to supply it. There is no 
political question, domestic or foreign, more 
urgent. A voiceless unrepresented proletariat might be left in 
the shackles of custom. A property-less class, conscious of power, 
has to be reckoned with. A man with no possessions save his 
strength and his intelligence must needs live on those posses- 
sions; he must have work to do and that work must be adequately 
paid. It is very easy to state the abstract principle, but, as the 
thoughtful paper contributed to our present issue by Mr. Belloc 
shows, the application to modern conditions is not at all so simple. 
In remedying one evil you may create another: you may free 
a man from want and yet deprive him of his due dignity. It 
will be noted that Mr. Belloc’s contention is meant to apply 
to the present state of affairs in which the working-classes are 
practically property-less, dependent on wages for their liveli- 
hood. By guaranteeing them wages by statute, you practically 
compel them to work. The State must expect a guid pro quo. 





The very complexity of the problem should 


yn tony be a strong stimulus to Catholic Sociologists 
of Living. to labour at its solution. Nothing more im- 


portant could occupy the attention of the stu- 
dents of the Catholic Social Guild. The first object of that 
association is to restore Christian principles to the conduct of in- 
dustry, to urge the claims of charity and equity as well as those of 
justice. But to do this with effect they must be conversant with 
industrial conditions. The chief causes of strikes are reducible 
to two—desire of higher wages and resentment at the employment 
of non-union workers, It is calculated that seventy-five per cent. 
are due to the former cause. The Board of Trade Enquiry 
(1913) showed that wages had increased by less than 5 per 
cent. since 1905, whilst the cost of living has gone up 10 per 
cent. in the same time. Some sort of adjustment is clearly neces- 
sary, and unless that adjustment takes place by agreement be- 
tween employers and employed, it would seem that the State had 
no choice but to try to effect lit by law. Life comes before 
liberty. Economic independence is not the highest good of man 
nor is the absence of it incompatible with his attaining the real 
end of his creation. The man without property must live on his 
labour or on charity: it is the interest of the community to see that 
his labour supports him. 


a The newly-formed “Council for Christian 

The ane Witness,” a body representing the different 
Christian Witness.” ° Churches” of Great Britain, has recently 
issued a manifesto on the Living Wage, which 

is an eloquent assertion of that Christian principle and recog- 
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nizes, the while, that there are grave economic difficulties in the 
way of its universal application. It is practically an appeal to the 
upper and middle classes to face the personal sacrifices, reducible 
in most cases to a lessening of income, which the restoration to 
decent livelihood of the toiling masses would involve. It faces 
the fact that Society may be compelled to such sacrifices by 
force, for the masses have the power if they were only effectually 
led, but is eager that action should proceed from the compulsion 
of an enlightened conscience rather than from any other sort of 
compulsion. It is a very moderate yet effective appeal, and we 
are glad to see amongst its signatories the responsible names 
of Monsignor Canon Parkinson and Monsignor Benson. 


During December, literary London — some 
‘‘ These be fraction of it at least—took occasion to /éfe 
thy Gods.” a certain French writer, M. Thibault, better 


known under his pseudonym “Anatole 
France."”" M. Thibault has something of the wit, and a good deal 
more of the spirit, of Voltaire. He is a determined foe of the 
Christian idea and of the morality based upon it. Not long ago 
his attack upon his country’s heroine, Blessed Joan of Arc, roused 
the indignation of even non-Catholics, and provoked reprisals 
at the hands of the late Andrew Lang, a writer as richly en- 
dowed with wit and humour, if not such a stylist, as the scoffer 
himself. Yet a gathering of literary notables was lately engineered 
to greet him, just as the notorious Zola was met and /é/ed in days 
gone by. Complimentary speeches were exchanged, and Zhe 
Times and other leading papers printed fulsome appreciations 
of his talents and achievements. The incident is painfully sig- 
nificant as emphasizing how little regard for Christian morality 
influences the judgment of many of our contemporaries. We 
know of some staunch Christians who were consistent enough 
to refuse to meet this arch-enemy of their creed; the idea that 
brilliant talents, degraded to serve the cause of blasphemy, im- 
purity and unbelief, call for reprobation rather than praise pro- 
bably never occurred to any of the company gathered to meet 
M. Thibault. It certainly did not occur to 7he Zimes leader- 
writer or to Mr. Gosse, employed by that paper to eulogize the 
visitor; in fact, the latter, in his endeavour to be truthful as 
well as complimentary, was noticeably ingenious in glozing over, 
after the usual fashion of your after-Christian, the indecencies 
of his subject. Phrases such as these— Like Rabelais, he ac- 
knowledges the rule of the rich tyrannous instincts of man- 
kind,” “ yet this [his novel, Ze Zys Rouge] is scarcely the one 
on which his dewotées would most willingly insist,” “we must 


leave unpraised [!] the picturesqueness of 7 ais, where austerity 
is seen to be exploded by sensuality ’"—can only thinly veil the 
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real character of writings, which the equipment of an exquisite 
style is held to excuse. 

Happily, 74e Zimes notwithstanding, the welcome given to 
M. Thibault had all the appearance of being the work of a clique, 
and we cannot help surmizing that that journal must have felt 
it had spoken too warmly and too soon when it found that M. 
Thibault, instead of returning to France on the day appointed, 
remained to take part in several Socialist demonstrations, one 
of them under the distinguished presidency of Mr. Keir Hardie. 


Connected with this subject we may note that 


a the “National Council of Public Morals,” 
Literature. which held a conference at the Guildhall, 


London, on November 3rd, on “ The control 
of reports and literature of a demoralizing tendency,” emphasized 
the fact that, although restrictive legislation was called for, no 
legislation could hope to succeed which was not backed by a 
sound public opinion—a truth, indeed, which applies to all legis- 
lation of that character. The ultimate support of coercive laws, 
that which gives them their efficacy, is the will or acquiescence 
of the community which they affect. The pulpit, the school and 
the Press were mentioned as educators of public opinion, as no 
doubt they should be. It is the misfortune of this non-Catholic 
land that the means of character-building and will-strengthening 
instituted by Christ in His Church are out of the reach of the 
bulk of its inhabitants. The Press, in which every form of un- 
belief has room to expatiate and which recommends such sol- 
vents of morality as the writings of M. Thibault, rather lowers 
public opinion than elevates it: the schools of the majority are 
to a large extent incapable of building up moral character, for 
its religious foundation is unsteady or absent, the pulpit, out- 
side the Catholic Church and the more Catholic-minded olf the 
sects, is engaged in undermining rather than supporting the faith 
of the fraction of the population that ever comes within ear- 
shot of it. Where, except in the schools and churches of Catholi- 
cism, is the true doctrine of purity, as expounded by our Lord 
in the fifth and fifteenth chapters of St. Matthew, unflinchingly 
and consistently inculcated? Therein, at least, the grievous nature 
of deliberate sins of thought and of conscious courting of the 
occasions of sin is brought home to the minds of the faithful. 
And therein the great Sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist 
are applied to aid human frailty and secure the maintenance 
of the ideal. 

It is thus that the public opinion against immoral literature, 
so splendidly operative in Catholic parts of Ireland, has been 
created. In Dublin and in Limerick and in other great centres, 
Committees have now been at work for over two years to give 
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that opinion practical and permanent effect, with the most grati- 
fying results. At a meeting held in Limerick (in which city 
the campaign originated) on November 30th a speaker from Dub- 
lin reported a great falling off in the sale of certain periodicals 
in the capital, and those present were pledged to boycott news- 
agents who persisted in selling objectionable publications. 


Such a campaign, of course, is gall and worm- 
The wood to the “ artist,’’ the ‘ advanced thinker,” 
Emancipated. the “new moralist,” and all the pitiful brood 
who claim to reject Christian ethics and to 
vindicate for man an independence of control which would in- 
evitably lead once more to prediluvian corruption. Such self- 
emancipated souls write constant protests to the papers against 
censorship: ‘hey take no harm from immoral writings; why then 
should such be banned? Even granting their contention, which 
probably means that indulgence has made them immune, this is 
plainly another case of the individualist forgetting what is due 
to society. The general good must in a thousand ways interfere 
with personal liberty, if socia] life is to be at all possible: the 
strong must suffer because of the existence of the weak, the mature 
because of the existence of the young. If individualism is not 
checked in the public interest by public opinion, which is the 
reflection of private conscience, there only remains coercion by 
the State. 


’ The Anglican Bishop of Kensington did 

The a something lately towards arousing public 
Forcible Feeding. opinion against indecent stage-performances, 
for which we gave him due credit in our last 

issue. It is not so easy to commend him for the lead he has taken 
in trying to enlist the Anglican clergy in a protest against forcible 
feeding. It is not so much that the motive of his agitation is 
demonstrably wrong. Since the State is responsible for the lives 
of those under its charge and since suicide is a felony at law 
and should not be condoned, we have held that prison-officials 
are obliged to keep would-be suicides alive by the painful and 
disgusting process of feeding them by force. But some sound 
moralists maintain that the State’s obligation is sufficiently ful- 
filled by placing food within reach of the captive, leaving the 
latter the responsibility of refusing it. The alternative, they 
say, i.e., forcible feeding, is such a desperate one and is attended 
with such inconveniences that it cannot be considered obligatory 
in conscience, It may be that the Bishop holds this view; if so, 
he is quite justified in working for its acceptance. But what- 
ever his motive, the method of his advocacy lies open to censure, 
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as has been pointed out with admirable clearness by sundry mem- 
bers of his own Communion. Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s, who is 
a suffragist, says “that the clergy cannot, and ought not, to be 
silent when a Bishop . . . comes forward as the champion of 
criminal anarchists, convicted of the most heinous felonies known 
to the law.”! Dean Henson writes with even greater candour 
“that the root of the Bishop of Kensington’s error is his unhappy 
habit of thinking fanatically.”? Others have rushed into the fray 
on both sides, but the Bishop and his supporters assume that the 
withholding of the franchise from the women is so grave a breach 
of justice that it explains and, as it were, palliates the most 
desperate reprisals. It seems to us that the granting or with- 
holding the franchise in any community is a matter of expediency, 
not of justice, although justice may be involved if it be refused 
to some classes on inadequate grounds. No one has an innate 
right to vote: all have a right to be well-governed, but not neces- 
sarily by means of personal intervention in the government. 
As Dean Henson well points out, the “ fanatical thinking” of 
the Bishop consists in his taking for granted that a highly dis- 
putable point is wholly beyond dispute. Other moralists, like 
Professor Turner, of Oxford Observatory,* imagine that the pure 
motives of the house-burners remove them from the class of 
criminals, ignoring the fact that to pervert conscience and upset 
the very foundations of morality is a worse sin than any acts 
that proceed from such perversion. If forcible feeding is to 
be deprecated it must be so on grounds which apply to every 
case of a prisoner attempting self-destruction by starvation. 


The recovery of ‘‘ Monna Lisa"’ on December 

The a 12th has been signalized in the Press by an 

Ginetin outburst of the conventional jargon of “art” 

which, to the plain man, seems to be near 

akin to nonsense. It is apparently taken for granted that what- 

ever subjective impressions are aroused by contemplation of this 

masterpiece have their source in something it really contains. 

Critics ignore the possibility of misinterpreting what they see 

or of exaggerating its significance. Walter Pater set the fashion 
wher he wrote, in words as enigmatic as is the famous smile: 


All the thoughts and experience of the world have etched 
and moulded there, in that which they have of power to re- 
fine and make expressive the outward form, the animalism 
of Greece, the lust of Rome, the mysticism of the middle- 
age with its spiritual ambition and imaginative loves, the re- 
turn of the Pagan world, the sins of the Borgias. 

3 Times, Nov. 24, 1913- 


1 Times, Nov. 22, 1913. 2 Times, Nov. 27, 1913. 
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“Which I knew was very pretty though I didn’t understand it,” 
as Gilbert sang. A Zimes leader, not to be outdone, speaks of 
the “countless men and women who have read in her features 
some faint conception of the secret of the Renaissance, some 
enlightenment on the meaning of good and evil in humanity.” 
One learns the full “ secret of the Renaissance ” from the written 
records of the time, not from a square yard of painted board, 
into which can easily be read many meanings. One gathers full 
“enlightenment on the meaning of good and evil in humanity” 
from God’s revelation and the experience of one’s own heart, 
not from a woman’s portrait, however admirable its technique. 
True art doubtless expresses lofty ideals and in its universal 
appeal is full of suggestion, but there is no need to make it do 
everything. It is time, we fancy, for a revival of Patience. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Land Campaign, the al- 
ternative Unionist programme, the actual fact 
of the decline of agriculture, which is the one 
industry supporting all the rest since it sup- 
ports those engaged in them, the recurring controversies con- 
cerning unearned increment and ground rents—all these things 
point to some change impending within the present generation 
in the system of land tenure in Great Britain. The ethics of the 
question, which it behoves Catholics carefully to investigate, are 
somewhat complicated when they come to be applied, but the 
general principles are clear. The Church stands for the right 
of private property, in land as in everything else, subject only: 
to two exceptions, viz., the extreme need of the individual and 
the well-being of the community. In the first case, no one can 
justly withhold the means of life from those whose necessity is 
immediate and pressing ; in the other, owners may be expropriated 
with due compensation when the needs of the community requirg 
it. It is important to insist on this sound and common doctrine 
because lately an attempt has been made by the “ Land Values 
Press Bureau” to enlist Catholics as such on the side of the 
“* Single-Taxers.”’ Adocument sent out from its London office en- 
deavours to show that the agrarian theories of Henry George 
as fathered by Dr. McGlynn, received the implicit sanction of 
the Church authorities, and the awkward fact that the founda- 
tion of these theories, viz., the injustice of private ownership of 
land, is expressly condemned by Leo XIII., is airily swept aside 
by the assertion that his Encyclical was not ex cathedra, with 
the added suggestion that he did not quite mean what he said, 
and that, at any rate, he very probably modified later his original 
views! Well, we may credit the present Holy Father with know- 
ing what his predecessor said and with saying what he himself 
means. Let the “Land Values Press Bureau” read Pope Pius’s 


The 
‘*Land Values 
Press Bureau.” 
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Motu Proprio, issued on this identical day of writing, December 
18th, ten years ago, and there they will find two principles laid 
down for the guidance of all Catholics, viz. : 


(1) Unlike the beast, man has on earth not only the 
right of use, but a permanent right of ownership; and this 
is true not only of those things which are consumed in their 
use but also of those which are not so consumed. 

(2) Private property is under all circumstances, be it 
the fruit of labour or acquired by conveyance or donation, 
@ natural right, and everybody may make such reasonable 
disposal of it as he thinks fit. 


On this immovable rock of the Church's teaching, Single-Tax pro- 
jects, in so far as they deny the justice of private ownership and 
propose to absorb all rent values without due compensation, in- 
evitably split. No Catholic at least can uphold them, and the 
“* Land Values Press Bureau ” should remodel the wording of their 
circular in accordance with the facts. 


At the same time the whole question of taxa- 
tion is one which needs radical readjustment. 
There are taxes now which throttle industry, 
taxes which grievously incommode one class 
and do not touch another, taxes which the rich can evade and 
the poor cannot, taxes, worst of all, which penalize large families, 
and directly encourage hotel-life and race-suicide. There is no 
greater need at present than the study of the unfair incidence 
of taxation, and this, with the study of the land question, we 
heartily commend to the student-groups of the Catholic Social 
Guild. Those who desire to see George’s Agrarian Socialism 
exposed and refuted may consult Father Cathrein’s Moral Philo- 
sophy, or the more recent articles of Dr. Ryan in 7he Catholic 
World for June and July, 1911.4. As we are threatened once 
more with the polemics of last generation, it is greatly to be 
desired that the Guild should make accessible in book or pamph- 
let a sound discussion from the Christian standpoint of the Land 
Question and of the allied subject of taxation in general. 


The Land 
and 
the Revenue. 


The Church upholds private ownership yet 

The Church . onions ort Th a 
foe praises voluntary poverty. ere is here no 
the Female Sex. Conflict of ideals. Selling all one has and 
giving the proceeds to the poor is a means to 
perfection, not perfection itself. One may keep all one has and 
yet be perfect, provided one has interior detachment or poverty 
1 Sc. ‘‘ Henry George and Private Property,” and “‘ The Ethical Arguments 
of Henry George against Private Ownership of Land.” See also a valuable 
up-to-date French treatise ncticed in our present issue, Pére Fallon's Les Plus- 
Values et L'Impét, 
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of spirit, but detachment of heart is more easily and surely 
attained by means of detachment in fact. In the same way, 
one may reach moral perfection in the holy estate of matrimony ; 
yet, if there is any meaning in our Lord’s teaching, the self- 
discipline involved in voluntary chastity makes perfection more 
attainable, as it cuts off many impediments to the whole-hearted 
service of God. ‘That is the one ideal, but the means to it may 
be more or less apt. In a recent discussion in 7e Times, which 
arose out of the subject of mixed education, Mgr. Connelly, of 
Hove, did good service in showing that the attitude of the Church 
towards women is not paradoxical, as a correspondent had stated. 
The correspondent in question was so ill-informed as to repeat 
the old fable of the Council of Macon declaring that women 
had no souls, and his conception of the Church’s ideal of celi- 
bacy evidenced a similar want of knowledge. In the first place, 
as Mgr. Connelly pointed put, that ideal was held up to women 
as well as to men, yet no one accuses the Church of disparaging 
the male sex. Then, the ancient ascetical writers were uniformly 
men, writing for the guidance of other men. Hence in treating 
of virginity as a profession they had occasion to mention only 
the dangers which arose from the other sex. If women had been 
writing for religious women, the male sex would undoubtedly 
have been the subject of similar warnings. At the same time we 
must grant that, as a means to perfection, celibacy is considered 
by the Church more effectual than matrimony, although in ad- 
vocating it she presupposes a divine call: gui potest capere, capiat. 
The fact that the Church regarded the state of celibacy as nobler 
than that of matrimony, because involving more self-sacrifice, 
joined with the other fact of her recognition that in God's provi- 
dence only a few would be called to that state, disposes of the 
notion that she has caused marriage to be despised. No more, as 
we said before, did her praise of voluntary abandonment of per- 
sonal property weaken her support of the principle of exclusive 
ownership. There are plenty of paradoxes in Christianity, but 
the Church's treatment of women is not one of them. 


: Attempts have been made from time to time 
Entornational to establish a Catholic International News 
Catholic ; . 
Defence. Agency as an antidote to that supplied by 
Agencies which are more or less under anti- 
Catholic influence. Such an organization was described in our 
pages in February, 1905, as established in Germany under the 
title of Central Auskunjfstelle der Katholischen Presse, This 
we understand is still active and doing good work, but it has 
not extended its operations to English-speaking countries. In 
August, 1911, at a Convention of American Catholic Editors, 
it was determined to start a News Bureau with a foreign cable 
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service for the supply of general information which Catholics 
could take as trustworthy. We have not yet noticed any sign 
of the working of this project. Earlier in the same year (April, 
1911) there was set on foot, with Milan as head-quarters, a 
very carefully considered scheme called /mnternationale 
Unabhingige Telegrajen Agentur or Juta for short, which was 
to circle the globe with agencies for the supply of accurate in- 
formation on Catholic and general topics: the last we heard of 
/uta was that it was suspended in Italy by ecclesiastical authority 
early in 1912. In Brussels, about the middle of July, 1912, 
| there was started Zhe National Institute of Catholic Belgian 

Documents as a storehouse of facts concerning matters Catholic 
for the use of journalists, lecturers, Members of Parliament, &c. 
It had a very extensive programme of utility, and no doubt is 
engaged in carrying it out. Shortly before his elevation to the 
Bishopric of Auckland, the Rev. Dr. Cleary, then Editor of the 
New Zealand 7ad/et, made a tour of the world with the object 
of establishing agencies in all the great centres for the pur- 
pose of defending the Catholic faith against calumnies. But 
he was called to administer his important diocese before his pro- 
posed organization could be brought to maturity. 

This brief and incomplete summary from information immedi- 
ately accessible shows that the need of a Catholic International 
News Agency is constantly felt. The endeavour to supply it still 
goes on, and the latest project dates from Belgium,where there has 
existed for some time a Comité de Défense contre la Mauvaise 
Presse. This has been connected with a similar Coméé¢é in Paris 
and a German society called the Pax Association, and lately other 
allied centres have been set up in Holland, Spain, Austria, Brazil 
and Chile. With these is now associated a sub-committee of 
the English Catholic Truth Society, and the whole organization, 
which has grown up gradually and naturally, bids fair to accom- 
plish what more ambitious and elaborate schemes have hitherto 
failed to do. 


Rake 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


A SUMMARY digest of the contemporary press with a view to 
recording useful articles, 1) in exposition of Catholic doc- 
trine and practice, 2) in refutation of attacks upon the Faith, 
and 3) of general Catholic interest. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

Animal Psychology: the case of the “learned horses” of 
Elberfeld and elsewhere discussed [7he Month, Aug. 
1913, p. 209: Eiudes, Dec. 5, 1913, p. 680]. 

Autos da Fé and the Inquisition: Facts concerning [Ch. 
Moeller in Revue d@ Histoire Ecclésiastiqgue, Oct. 1913]. 

Civil Authority, The Source and Limits of [‘ The Things 
that are Czsar’s,” C.T.S. pamphlet]. 

Divorce, The Popes and: Exhaustive discussion of the 
charges made against the Papacy in this connection 
[Norman Hardy in Dudlin Review, Oct. 1913, p. 266]. 

Galileo: Treatment by the Holy Office juridically discussed 
[Ze Canoniste contemporain, Nov. 1913; seealso “ L’In- 
quisition et l’hérésie” (Garzend) Beauchesne: Paris; 
“Galileo and his Condemnation” (Hull) C.T.S.]. 

Life, Origin of. Orthodox Views supported by Science [H. 
Gill, S.J., in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, Dec. 1913, p. 
614). 

Scholasticism: its revival within and outside the Church 
{[Dr. J. Vance in Zhe Tablet, Dec. 13th, p. 921, Dec. 
2oth, p. 971]. 

Usury, Catholic teaching on [H. Irwin, S.J., in The Month: 
Nov., Dec. 1913, Jan. 1914]. 

Vulgate, Dogmatic Significance of Bull “ Aternus Ille” [H. 
Seemann, O.S.B., in Der Katholik, Dec. 1913]. 


PHASES OF ANTI-CATHOLICISM. 

Anglicanism: Another crisis in: the Kikuyu Conference 
{S. F. Smith, S.J., in The Month, Jan. 1914]. 

Branch-Theory, Able refutation of [A. F. in Zhe Tablet, 
Dec. 6,'1913, pp. 883 sqq.]. 

Brinckman’s “Catholic or Papal” characterized [7%e 
Universe, Nov. 28, 1913]. 

Catholics and Prison Statistics ; explanation of charges based 
on [Month, Aug. 1913, p. 208: America, Dec. 6, 1913, 
p. 208]. 

Education in France: Protest of French Catholics against 
the “ Lay-Defence”’ school projects [Revue Pratique 
d@ Apologétique, Dec. 15, 1913]. 

Jansenism and Anglicanism: efforts to combine the two sects 
[Zhe Month, Oct. 1913, p. 429; The Universe, Nov. 21, 
1913]. 
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Jeffery’s anti-monastic libel exposed [J. Britten in 7he Month, 
Oct. 1913, p. 353]. 

Jesuit Reductions in Paraguay: Calumnies refuted [N. 
Noguer in Razén y Fe, Oct., Nov. 1913]. 

Orange Society, Character ef [‘ What is Orangeism?” C.T.S. 
pamphlet]. 

Proselytism in Ireland, Dishonest [J. Keating, S.J., in Zhe 
Month, Oct. 1913, 337]. 

“Roman Heresies” according to the Church Times; Absur- 
dity exposed [Ze Universe, Nov. 21, 1913]. 

Vergerio’s “ Letter of the Three Bishops” sponsored by the 
Baptist Times: refuted once more: The Church and 
Bible-Reading [7e Universe, Dec. 12, 1913]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Antiquity of Man: recent evidence discussed [L. Watt, S.J., 
in Zhe Month, Nov. 1913, Jan. 1914]. 

Balkan States, Prospects of Catholicism in the [Catholic 
Times, Dec. 19, 1913]. 

Belgian Education Bill, Details of the new [7 ah/et, Nov. 9, 
1913: America, Dec. 6, 1913]. 

Catholic Defence, : International Organization for [A. H. 
Atteridge in America, Dec. 6th, p. 201: The Month, Jan. 
1914, p. 94]. 

Ethnological Congress at Louvain. Critical account of the 
Scientific Work done by Catholic missionaries and stu- 
dents [C. C. Martindale, S.J., in Aritisk Review, Dec. 
1913, p. 340]. 

Germany, Growth of Catholicity in [Catholic World, Nov. 
1913, p. 285]. 

Jews: Ritual Murder charges against, discussed and dis- 
missed [H. Thurston, S.J., in Zhe Month, Nov. 1913: 
Jan. 1914]. 

Land Policy, Plea for a Catholic [Catholic Times, Nov. 7, 
1913]. 

Mexico, Catholic Party in [E. Amor in America, June 7th, p. 
202; Aug. 16th, p. 446, 1913]. 

Papacy, Attitude of the, towards Ritual Murder charges exam- 
ined [Revue Pratique d Apologetique, Dec. 15, 1913]. 

Portugal, Indictment of Political Methods in [Philip Gibbs 
in The Daily Chronicle, Dec. 15—19 (incl.) 1913]. 

Press, The Catholic, in Holland [4merica, Dec. 6th, p. 203). 

Social Reform: the individualist view strongly stated [E. E. 
Williams in 7he Universe, Oct. 24—Nov. 28, 1913]. 

Superstitions, Non-Catholic: the credulity which takes the 
place of faith [7he Universe, Nov. 21, 1913]. 
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Reviews. 


1.—THE TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT:' 


THIS is the second volume of a small but full treatise 
the first volume of which—on the Preparation, Formation, and 
Definition of the Canon—was published a year or two ago. 
This time M. Jacquier devotes himself to the textual criticism 
of the New Testament. He says that, except for M. Paulin 
Martin’s /ntroduction de la critique textuelle du Nouveau 
Testament (1882—3), now out of print and antiquated, there 
is no work on the subject as a whole in the French language. 
This is surprising, in view of the abundance of such works 
in English and German, but at all events, M. Jacquier has 
now provided a volume in French which, if it does not claim 
to go deep into the subject, has been very carefully written, 
besides being submitted to the criticism of scholars like de 
Bruyne, Chapman, Hoskier and Nestle; and will form an ex- 
cellent handbook for those who seek an introduction to the 
complexities of textual criticism. Of the three Books into 
which the treatise is divided, the First is on Greek MSS., the 
materials on which they are written, the mode of writing an- 
ciently in use, the number and catalogue of the more famous 
MSS., and the families into which they fall; on the ancient 
Versions, their character and inter-relations, together with 
their utility for fixing the Greek text; and on the value for 
the same purpose of the Scripture citations in the ecclesiastical 
writers. The Second Book gives the Rules of textual criti- 
cism, both of the internal and external variety. The Third 
Book is on the History of the Greek text, and is in two sec- 
tions, the former on the state of this text in the second-third 
and in the third-fourth centuries. In fact, in this section, 
the author confines himself to what is called, not so happily 
as formerly appeared, the Western text; of the other three 

1 Le Nouveau Testament dans l’Eglise chrétienne. Par E. Jacquier. 


Tom. 2. Le Texte du Nouveau Testament. Paris: Gabalda. Pp. vi, 515. 
Price, 3.50 fr. 1913. 
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textual families, the Neutral, the Alexandrian, and the Syrian, 
he treats later on, in his discussion of the theory of Westcott 
and Hort. The second section of the Third Book is on the 
History of the Printed Text, that is, of the systems which 
have governed the editors in the determination of the text 
they consider to be the best ascertainable. 

These systems have followed one another in long suc- 
cession and have marked a sure and steady progress in master- 
ing the subject. 

For long the critics whose editions were in honour, 
though they did good work in collating MSS. and amass- 
ing collections of variants, had no sufficiently fixed prin- 
ciples for deciding between them. What is called the /extus re- 
ceptus was invariably followed with only occasional divergen- 
cies from it in favour of readings esteemed to be better. Later 
came the realization that the MS. texts could be distinguished 
into families, and the merit of these rather than of the indi- 
vidual MSS. be considered in the-first place. Gradually the 
comparative inferiority of the /extus receptus was recognized. 
But it was the edition of Westcottand Hort, appearing in 
1881, which marked a real epoch in the history of textual 
criticism. The theory it broached seemed at last to bring 
order out of confusion, and by suggesting principles based on 
solid grounds, to offer a rule by which the bewildering mass 
of textual varieties could be safely interpreted. M. Jacquier 
gives a fairly full description of this hypothesis, which he 
agrees with most subsequent critics in regarding as firmly es- 
tablished in its fundamental features—though it may well be 
that its authors have been precipitate in assuming the textual 
homogeneity and geographical origin of the text they call 
Western, and perhaps also they have not gauged quite accu- 
rately the relation of their Alexandrian to their Neutral text. 

If the Westcott and Hort hypothesis is likely to maintain 
itself, this is not because it has been universally accepted. M. 
Jacquier pays due attention to its earliest opponents, Burgon 
and Miller, and also gives abstracts of the later systems of 
Kenyon, of Hoskier, of Gregory, and von Soden. Hoskier 
has not so far given his general view of the principles to 
which he has been led, but he now communicates it in a long 
letter to M. Jacquier, which the latter has incorporated in his 
own text; it proves to be, in agreement with Burgon, very. 
sceptical of the propriety of trusting too implicitly to a single 
MS., be it the Vatican or another, when the general voice of 
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antiquity is against it. Twenty-eight pages of M. Jacquier’s 
volume are given to an exposition of von Soden’s elaborate 
theory. These suffice to explain its nature, but not to vindi- 
cate it. We must indeed wait till von Soden’s own edition of 
the New Testament text is published before we can hope 
thoroughly to master his theory. But it seems to rest too 
much on doubtful suppositions, such as that of a Greek text 
of Tatian’s Diatessaron widely‘ circulated in the second 
century. 

M. Jacquier’s volume will be welcome, but why is it with- 
out an Index? 


2.—THE GROUNDWORK OF MATHEMATICS.! 


The authors of this ‘‘ Magnum Opus ” had hoped to com- 
plete their task in three volumes; but their refined logical 
subtlety has revealed a host of fresh notions and deductions 
which had to be treated of before they could consider that 
the scope of their work had been attained. That scope is a 
strict symbolic proof that all existing mathematics is no more 
than an extended use of a few logical notions and principles: 
in short that Mathematics és Logic in its pre-Kantian meaning. 

The volume before us continues the study of series begun 
in the second volume; and, by treating of measurement, it 
serves as an introduction to the fourth and last volume which 
will deal in great part with number as applied to multiply- 
dimensional series, 7.¢., with co-ordinate geometry. 

Of the types of series considered the most important is 
that which forms the subject-matter of the first section, viz., 
well-ordered series. These give at once a logical definition 
of ordinal numbers, which is in conformity with the sense 
given to this term by mathematicians. An “ ordinal number” 
is simply the relation-number of a class of well-ordered 
series. From the properties of well-ordered series the authors 
deduce several propositions which had already been es- 
tablished by Cantor for ordinal numbers. Of some interest 
is *256 where we find a solution of Burali-Forti’s contra- 
diction concerning the ordinal number of all ordinals being 
greater than itself. The solution is effected by Mr. Russell's 
now famous doctrine of logical types, which is a more realist 

* Principia Mathematica. By A. N. Whitehead, Sc.D., F.R.S., and 
B. Russell, M.A., F.R.S. Vol. III. Cambridge; at the University Press. 
Pp. x, 491. Price, 21s. net. 1913. 
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and, perhaps, a more accurate restatement of the Scholastic 
distinction between “ first and second intentions.” Briefly, 
an ordinal number being a class of well-ordered series, a 
series of ordinals is a relation between classes of series; so 
that it is one type higher than the series of which the ordinals 
in the ordinal series are relation-numbers. 

No reader interested in the subject should omit *258 in 
which is stated and proved Zermelo’s theorem on the con- 
ditions under which a given class can be well-ordered. Here 
also is to be found the authors’ extremely interesting infer- 
ence that the multiplicative axiom (already much used in the 
theory of Cardinals) is equivalent to the statement that every 
class can be well-ordered. The axiom lies at the root of a 
great deal of work in the Theory of Aggregates and of Order 
Types as developed by Cantor and later by Hansdorff and 
others ; it is also required if some of the ordinary mathemati- 
cal analysis is to be considered as rigidly established. These 
facts have induced several mathematicians to accept it on 
pragmatic grounds even after it had been clearly shown to be 
a purely independent axiom (like the axiom of parallels in 
geometry). It is interesting to observe however that Mr. 
Russell, though he does not say so in the present volume, 
personally entertains grave doubts about its truth. The 
question can of course only be settled by the method adopted 
by the Jesuit Saccheri, in his attempt to prove the falsity of 
the contradictory of the axiom of parallels: namely, by seeing 
whether its use in extended inferences will lead to contra- 
dictions. 

The last section of Part V. deals with Compact, Rational 
and Continuous Series. This ought to be of special interest 
to philosophers, who will discover, if they have not already 
done so, that the “continuum ’”’ does not involve contra- 
dictions, if the “‘ continuum ” of mathematics as defined by 
Cantor is in question. The relation of “ continuity ’’ con- 
sidered by Aristotle is now designated as ‘“‘ compactness,” 
and is infinitely poorer in its field than mathematical con- 
tinuity. 

Part VI. is concerned with measurement and consists of 
four sections. Here the greater part of the work is original 
in its conception. After defining positive and negative 
integers, ratios (signless and otherwise) and real numbers 
as being certain types of relations, and after proving all the 
so-called Laws of Algebra which mathematicians are in the 
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habit of extending to these numbers under the mistaken idea 
that (say) 2, the cardinal, is one and the same as + 2 or 
~ or 2, the real number, the authors proceed in Section B 
to develop a theory of magnitude, and, in Section C, to the 
application of ratios and real numbers to magnitudes, ?.e., 
to measurement. It is impossible in a short review even to 
outline the ideas here introduced; suffice it to say that while 
they are all purely logical the authors have been successful in 
deducing all that is essential in the usual conceptions of 
magnitude, as well as all the conditions that render measure- 
ment possible. Finally, the volume closes with a section on 
Cyclic Families of Vectors, i.e., kinds of magnitude, of which 
angles about a point and straight lines in some non-Euclidean 
geometries are examples. 

This work is full of interest, philosophical as well as 
mathematical, and it is really well worth the trouble to master 
the symbolism by the patient reading, at first, of the subject 
matter of the first volume. Needless to say it will remain a 
classic for many years to come. 





3—AN INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN 
ARCHA:OLOGY.! 


Interesting as is this study of the Catacombs and of those 
other material remains which throw light upon the belief 
and practice of the early Christian Church, there are probably 
not a few readers who have been deterred from seriously em- 
barking upon the subject by the bulk, the abstruseness or the 
prohibitive price of the generally recognized sources of in- 
formation. For this reason the Editors of the Westminster 
Library seem to have been well advised in including in the 
series a hand-book which at moderate cost and in popular style 
supplies an admirably lucid account of all that it is most 
important for Catholics to know concerning these monuments 
of the past. Monsignor Barnes is a competent and at 
the same time a stimulating guide. He has a good Sense 
of perspective and while walking for the most part in the foot- 
steps of such well known masters as Marucchi, De Rossi, 
Lanciani and Wilpert, he has a surer appreciation than they 
can have of the points which are of special interest to students 
who live in an heretical land like ours. It needs only a rapid 

* The Early Church in the Light of the Monuments. By Mgr. A. S. 


Barnes. (The Westminster Library.) London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Pp. xx, 224. With many Illustrations. Price, 5s. net. 1913. 
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glance at the table of contents, or better, at the headlines of 
the sections, to appreciate how varied and entertaining a pro- 
gramme Mgr. Barnes has provided for this first excursion into 
the domain of Christian Archeology. After a brief intro- 
ductory chapter we pass to the evidence which has justified 
all antiquity in treating Rome as the See of St. Peter and 
in regarding its supreme devotional interest as centred in 
the dimina apostolorum. As we might expect from the learned’ 
author of St. Peter in Rome and his Tomb on the Vatican 
Hill, a relatively full account is given of the alleged trans- 
lation to the Platonia ad Catacumbas and of all that per- 
petuates the memory of the apostles in the eternal city. After 
this follows an interesting explanation of the conditions of 
life among the early Christians and more particularly of the 
cult of the martyrs and of the causes which necessitated the 
construction of the Catacombs. The fifth chapter is happily 
entitled “ the Christianizing of Rome,” and deals with the 
developments of the Church after the liberty which was first 
secured to it by favour of the Emperor Constantine. The 
second main division of the work is more immediately con- 
cerned with the details of archeology. A chapter on sym- 
bolism, and notably on the fish, the lamb, the dove, &c., is 
followed by a discussion of the monumental evidence bearing 
or the primacy of St. Peter, not of course forgetting the 
stele of Abercius. Baptism, particularly as illustrated by 
the Catacomb paintings, has a chapter all to itself, while some 
doctrinal points connected with the other sacraments lead 
us up to an important section on prayer for the dead. After 
this the second part of the work is brought to a conclusion by 
an interesting if somewhat discursive study of the represen- 
tations of Christ, our Lady and the Apostles. Mgr. Barnes, we 
may note incidentally, is more impressed than we ourselves are 
with the artistic merits of the negative portrait of Christ upon 
the Holy Shroud of Turin. He believes it to preserve the tra- 
ditional likeness of our Lord and yet to “ go beyond any other 
in some characteristics of dignity and suffering.” The third 
division of the book, which is shorter than the others, con- 
cerns itself with the early developments of Christian archi- 
tecture and more particularly with the origin of the Roman 
basilicas. A considerable number of well-chosen illus- 
trations add greatly to the value and intelligibility of the 
archeological discussions. There is further a short biblio- 
graphy and a sufficient index. 
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4—SOME LOOSE STONES.! 


Elsewhere in this number we have had occasion to refer 
to the book called Foundations, in which seven Oxford men 
have undertaken to re-state the Christian religion in terms of 
Modern Thought. Some Loose Stones is a criticism of 
Foundations by another Oxford man, who regards its subject- 
matter from a more orthodox standpoint and points out some 
loose stones in the attempted reconstruction of the old faith. 


The teaching of Foundations [he says] is so interwoven with 
exhortation that the plain reader is likely to lose his way in it. 
The very language is largely unfamiliar to him. Words like 
** static, corporate,”’ “ inclusive,” “‘ experience,” above all, “ re- 
statement ’’ recur continually, jarring upon the ear with the 
strangeness of a partially understood dialect, hypnotizing rather 
than enlightening us. We have to face a new vocabulary and 
a new atmosphere, wholly modern and largely Oxford. This 
book is an attempt to get behind that vocabulary, that atmos- 
phere, and point out in language as simple as I can make it 
where this modern theology is carrying us, and why (in my 
thinking) it is hopelessly discontinuous with the tendencies of 
historic Christianity. 


9 66 


A Catholic critic will be struck in this book by the very 
Catholic tone and quality of the writer’s thought. He is not 
a Catholic himself, and in some places he misses a point or 
two which, with a fuller acquaintance with the reasoning of 
Catholic Apologetic writers, he might have been able to score. 
But he reasons throughout just as a Catholic writer would 
reason, and shows that clear conception of the meaning of 
doctrines like the Incarnation or Atonement, of the relation 
of religious experience to objective teaching, of the nature of 
miracle and its value for proof and so on, which in Catholic 
thinkers contrasts so noticeably with the vague conceptions 
and evasive terminology rampant in these days among Pro- 
testant religious writers. But what chiefly characterizes this 
little volume is the penetration with which Mr. Knox detects 
and the delightful pungency of expression with which he can 
spit, if the phrase may be allowed, the specimens of false 
reasoning which lurk under the phraseology of Foundations. 
It is this which gives to the book the value for purposes of 


1 Being a consideration of certain tendencies in Modern Theology 
illustrated by reference to the Book called ‘‘ Foundations.” By R. A. Knox, 
Fellow and Chaplain of Trinity College, Oxford. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co, Pp. xxiv, 233. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 1913. 
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Christian defence which has already been recognized in it. 
To give a few illustrations: 


The great argument used now against any theological pro- 
position is not that it is untrue or unthinkable, or unedifying, or 
unscriptural, or unorthodox, but simply that the modern mind 
cannot accept it. . . . After reading a few paragraphs of such 
ostensibly psychological discussion, I find myself sorely tempted 
to exclaim in an equally psychological spirit: ‘“ If the modern 
mind has really got all these peculiar kinks about it, then in 
Heaven’s name let us trepan it.” . . . In modern doubt it is 
not so much our own beliefs we worry about as those of the man 
next door. . . . We are not concerned now to find how we can 
represent truth most adequately, but how we can represent it 


most palatably. . . . Is it not possible that we are entering 
upon . . . a generation which will not have its theology watered 


down, but is resolute either totally to abstain, or to take it neat? 


And again: 


’ 


It is not as if in “ re-stating”’ our religion we made it easier 
to understand. Christianity made~easy is by no means Chris- 
tianity made simple. The ordinary doctrine of the Atonement 
is a thing you can easily carry in your head. But if you adopt 
Mr. Moberly’s view of the Atonement, you would have to read 
the chapter at the beginning of each Holy Week, to remember 
what it was all about. 


Mr. Moberly, in Foundations, finding the doctrine that 
our Lord died for us to pay the ransom due to divine justice 
for our sins, to be unacceptable to the modern mind, elabor- 
ates a theory that His death was an Atonement (1) because 
“ historically it was deliberately incurred in fulfilment of His 
mission, and martyrdom always has power ’’; (2) “ because 
it was an example of vicarious penitence, and vicarious peni- 
tence shows up sin to the sinner”; (3) “ because it was 
necessary both generally to the perfecting of the human char- 
acter of Jesus, and specifically to His final conquest of sin.” 
On this Mr. Knox remarks: 


We have then three independent reasons why Jesus should 
be willing to die. . . . The death from this point of view is re- 
garded only as a crown of life. . . . And yet is it quite satis- 
factory to assure ourselves, “Jesus lived for me”—when the 
whole language of Christianity makes at once for the turning- 
point, and says “ Jesus died for me’’? 


It is difficult to choose where there is such a store of good 
things, but perhaps we may choose for a last instance of Mr. 
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Knox’s method a suggestion contained in his illuminating 
paper on Authority and Experience. The appeal to what is 
called religious experience is the fashion at present, the 
Modernist refusing to go by the testimony of Scripture and 
reason in regard to any doctrine or usage, but only to the 
verdict of present experience. Thus Mr. Rawlinson, of 
Keble College, in Foundations, concedes to the Rationalists 
that our Lord personally had no idea of the Holy Eucharist 
He was instituting being a means of perpetuating His Real 
Presence in the Church, but contends that the Church came 
to believe that this resulted, through the test of experience. 
“In actual experience the Eucharist was discovered to in- 
volve a present consciousness of realized communion with 
the Lord, a present gladness, a gift of spiritual strength and 
refreshment.’’ To this Mr. Knox rightly replies that experi- 
ence of this sort has a great value when it comes a/¢er proofs 
of the doctrine established by Scripture and tradition as the 
organs for the notification of divine testimony, but that when 
it is set before these or over them, it rests on no firmer basis 
than mere assumption, and should be regarded as particu- 
larly opposed to the genius of modern thought. “ If @ priori 
assumptions are to play no part in modern theology, spiri- 
tual experience must play no part in modern theology.”” And 
he most amusingly, and yet shrewdly, suggests that the Editor 
of Crockford should, with a view to the next Pananglican 
meeting, send out forms to the clergy, asking them to fill 
them in by furnishing testimony to the doctrines of the Di- 
vinity of Christ, His Resurrection from the dead, and His 
presence in the Sacrament of the Altar from their own spiri- 
tual experience exclusively. What a nice jumble would 
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THEOLOGY. 
A SUFFICIENTLY intricate and delicate question is dealt with by Bishop 
Dominic Mannajoli in his theological disquisition De obligationibus 
dubie baptizatorum (Pustet: 3.00 fr.), in which he argues at great length 
and with much force that the obligation which lies upon those who are 
received into the Church by conditional baptism, of making an integral 
confession is not merely of ecclesiastical institution, as some used to hold, 
but springs from the divine law. The famous decree of the Holy Office 
in 1868, which definitely established the practice in England, is shown 
to be of universal application. The discussion is exceedingly exhaustive. 
“Czepit enim urceus,”’ the author quaintly says, “et, currente rota, exiit 
amphora.”’ But the jar is full of sound and clear doctrine. 
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Theologians will welcome the enterprize of Professor S. Belmond in 
endeavouring to familiarize the present generation with the mind of 
Duns Scotus, the “ Doctor Subtilis,’’ who is very often only read when 
he comes into opposition with St. Thomas. He proposes to issue a series 
of Etudes sur la Philosophie de Duns Scot, of which the first, Dieu: 
existence et cognoscibilité (Beauchesne: 4.00 fr.), is before us. The chap- 
ters composing it have already appeared in the Revue de Philosophie 
and the Etudes Franciscaines: into the old discussions has crept a note, 
very literally, of modernity, for the learned Franciscan is at great pains 
to set free the reasonings of his author from the modernistic meaning 
which certain adversaries have read into them. The whole exposition 
will have much interest to those for whom metaphysics has no terrors. 

Of purely ecclesiastical interest, but very important to those whom it con- 
cerns, is M. l’Abbé Villien’s lucid commentary on the decree Maxima 
cura, of August 20, 1910, entitled Le Déplacement administratif des Curés 
(Lethielleux: 3.50 fr.). The commentary was first published in Le Canon- 
iste Contemporain, where it ran the gauntlet of many learned and critical 
eyes. It may therefore be taken as an authoritative declaration of the 
rights of the minor clergy in France and wherever their relations with 
their superiors are fully governed by Canon Law. 

By the publication of his large and exhaustive treatise, De Sanctissima 
Eucharistia (Gill and Son: tos. net), Canon Daniel Coghlan, ot May- 
nooth, has made a substantial addition to his theological course, volumes 
ot which we have from time to time commended as uniting in a remark- 
able degree scholastic method with the freedom and range of outlook 
called for by our times. We regret that we cannot deal with this volume 
at a length proportionate to its importance. Dr. Coghlan devotes con- 
siderable attention to Anglican heresies concerning the Holy Eucharist, 
and particularly to the tormal denial of Transubstantiation; and he deals, 
too, with the evolutionists’ endeavour to explain away the origin of Sacri- 
fice—points in which it would be interesting to follow him in -detail. 
We must be content with cordially recommending the work to theological 
students and to the clergy in general. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


The Abbé Leon Cristiani, Professor of Theology in the diocesan 
seminary of Moulins, has published a second series of his Pages Doc- 
trinales (Gabalda: 2.00 fr.). The first, which we welcomed in February, 
dealt with Dieu et la Religion: the present volume has for subject, Jesus- 
Christ et L’Eglise. In a succession of short but lucid papers, with a 
force and vivacity all his own, the learned Professor covers the usual 
field of argument—the historical value of the Gospels, the Divinity of 
Christ, the institution and character of the Church—and indirectly, al- 
though not less conclusively, answers common objections. 

We are thoroughly in sympathy with the Rev. Dean O'Connell, of 
Kentucky, in his plea for a more frequent and intelligent perusal of the 
Sacred Scriptures by the faithful. In furtherance of this object he has 
published The Catholic Church, the True Church of the Bible (Herder: 
5s. net), which is devoted to showing that the chief tenets of the faith 
are to be found in the Sacred Records. He does not, of course, con- 
tend that the Bible is our Rule of Faith: on the contrary, he points out 
that the Faith was already established long before the Church pro- 
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duced the New Testament and gave her sanction to the canon of the Old. 
But his carefully-compiled pages, which bear evidence of a vast amount 
of reading and form a useful arsenal of corroborative testimonies, 
very plainly show that, whatever else she is, the Catholic Church is 
thoroughly Scriptural. 

Direct, thoughtful and clear are the discourses contained in Sermons 
and Homilies(Longmans: 4s. net) by Father E. English, of Twickenham. 
They are worthy of the dignity of print, for they embody much theolo- 
gical learning, well digested and convincingly presented. They do not 
form an argumentative series, but two-thirds of them are concerned more 
or less directly with the Passion of our Lord. 

We hardly recognize in a large octavo volume entitled Storia delle 
Religioni (Libreria Fiorentina: 3.501.), the first book of the familiar C.T.S. 
History oj Religions series. The translator is the late Gaetano Bruscoli, 
whose death is lamented in a publisher’s note as a grievous loss to 
Italian Catholicity. 

The alliance between Jansenism in doctrine and Gallicanism in disci- 
pline has often been pointed out, as also has the fact that the former 
insidious heresy had effects far beyond the bounds of the sect that first 
favoured it. A great deal of the ascetical writing and dogmatic teaching 
ot the eighteenth century, although orthodox in substance, had a Jan- 
senistic tinge. But there is one devotion in the Church which was, and 
is, an infallible antidote to that subtle spirit, viz., the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, which employs all the powers of heart and mind in service 
of God Incarnate, combining the chief Catholic dogma and the chief 
act of worship in one harmonious whole. An interesting account of the 
part played by Catholics in this land in propagating this devotion may 
be read in the Rev. G. E. Price’s England and the Sacred Heart (Wash- 
bourne: 2s. 6d. net), lately published. Of especial import is it to notice 
the share taken by the great Bishop Milner in spreading the worship 
ot the Sacred Heart in England, and thus expelling the Gallican poison 
which had begun to affect the Catholic body. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


With the enigmatic title Policy and Paint (Longmans: gs. net), the 
author of the Life of Sir Kenelm Digby [why will he not, for the sake 
ot critics, librarians and such sufferers, come out under his own well- 
known and honoured name?] narrates in his own light yet learned style 
“‘ some incidents in the lives of Dudley Carleton and Peter Paul Rubens.” 
As Carleton, under James I. and Charles I., was employed in diplomacy 
especially in Holland, and Rubens came to England in a quasi-am- 
bassadorial capacity, and as the professional diplomatist was an amateur 
ot art, and the painter not unfrequently employed in diplomacy, there is 
plenty ot room for comparing and contrasting their two careers, which 
our author does with abundance of knowledge and ingenuity. The whole 
book 1s a lively picture of the court intrigues and customs of the time. 

A booklet .of interest to the Brothers S.V.P., and indeed to all who 
own their responsibility as Christians to the poor or suffering, is Mr. 
Archibald J. Dunn’s Frederic Ozanam and the Establishment of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul (Washbourne: Is.; 1s. 6d. cloth). It gives 
in handy form authentic information about the spirit and present status 
ot the Society: it puts on permanent record the report of the enthusiastic 
centenary meetings this year in Paris and Manchester, and it sketches 
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the possibilities of social work, especially in caring for Catholic emigrants, 
before the Brotherhood to-day. 


FICTION. 

Mrs. Fairlie’s Granddaughters (Sands: 2s.6d.), by Miss Frances 
Noble, shows how a strong human affection changed the views of an 
ardent Suffragette, who after all, was a good Catholic and not a militant, 
and made her a model Christian wife and mother. Only those who deny 
the incompatibility between devotion to the ‘‘ Cause” and to the house- 
hold will not like the book. 

Miss Elsa Schmidt has had a happy idea in putting ten stories of 
the Saints into the mouth of a holy Benedictine nun to tell to the little 
convent alumne@, and she has carried it out admirably. Dame Clare’s 
Story-telling (Washbourne: 2s.) occurred in mid fifteenth-century, and 
the book is redolent of the ages of the faith and couched in the pic- 
turesque language of its time. 

If all ladies who “ shop "—-and who does not ?—would read and ponder 
over The Hat Shop (Lane: 6s.), by Mrs. C. S. Peel, many of the prob- 
lems which now afflict industrial society, especially sweated labour, ex- 
cessive hours, wasteful expenditure, and the non-payment of debts, would 
stand a better chance of solution. The novel abounds in clever character- 
ization and humorous description; also in a mass of technical detail, 
mystifying to the male mind which yet will delight the lovers of chiffons. 
But its purpose is serious and its moral sound, and it should be widely 
read. 

Father Bearne is at his very best in A Boy Scout’s Christmas and 
other Tales (C.T.S.: 1s.). He gives one just the proper sensations for 
the season—unselfish happiness, pity for the unfortunate, love of the 
virtuous, served up with a judicious mixture of piety and good cheer. It 
anyone can read these stories without determining to do more than one 
kind action that very day, he had better examine his conscience. Girls 
are credited with being fond of Father Bearne’s books: if so, it is only 
another proof of their angelic natures, for in those books, as here, the 
author uniformly devotes himself to describing the virtues, natural and 
supernatural, of mere boys. 


GENERAL. 

It should be the aim of eVery educated Christian to be able to give 
an account of the faith that is in him. That ability comes gradually 
as a result of the application of the mind to theology, natural and re- 
vealed. In the case of some, who in this regard remain intellectually in- 
fants, it never comes in any fulness. If Catholics, they are content with the 
teaching of the Church, of the infallibility of which they have become 
reasonably convinced. They have used their minds thus far, but they 
have no time or opportunity for further study, or perhaps interest is want- 
ing. Their state is secure enough provided only their faith issues in 
works. But the state of the man who has no infallible teaching body on 
which to rely and whose religious beliefs from the nature of the case are 
neither justified by reason or in sure accord with revelation, is by no means 
secure when the era of questioning succeeds the era of trustful accep- 
tance. He must be prepared to endure a continual flux of opinion or at- 
tach himself irrationally to some human teacher, or face the dangers of 
scepticism or indifference. For those in that condition Mr. R. A. P. 
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Hill has written The Interregnum: twelve essays on religious doubt 
(Cambridge University Press: 4s. 6d. net), in which he endeavours to 
show that sympathy with truth and goodness will inevitably tend to bring 
the doubter into touch again with Christianity, and that no materialistic 
system can stand the solvent of pure reason. He is designedly putting 
forward the minimum of Christianity and making the utmost concessions 
that he can, and his essays cannot fail to help those who are wholly 
adrift. But they will have a long voyage to make from the temporary 
haven Mr. Hill provides before they can reach assured Truth and Peace. 

We are glad to welcome the fifth edition enxtiérement refondue of 
M. Paul Allard’s Les Esclaves Chrétiens (Gabalda: 3.50 fr), already 
familiar to English readers in a volume of the International Catholic 
Library, the more so that by a fresh examination of the sources the 
author has demonstrated more emphatically than before that religious 
influences alone are to be credited with the break-up of slavery. It was not 
economic progress nor the spread of humanitarianism that accomplished 
this great revolution, but simply the ferment introduced by Christian 
principles into the body politic—a ferment which may be trusted to des- 
troy as well all the modern forms of slavery that un-Christian economics 
have re-introduced. A book for the library of the Catholic social student. 

A novel and interesting form of historical examination has been 
devised by Mr. W. J. R. Gibbs, who has compiled from original sources 
a series of Exercises and Problems in English History: 1485—1820 (Cam- 
bridge University Press: 2s.6d.). His system is to quote a few passages 
from contemporary writers on which certain questions are set, testing 
the pupils’ knowledge of the facts described and their circumstances. If 
only a good historical library is within reach, this seems an excellent way 
of stimulating reading. 

The old classical grammars—and many indeed of the modern—are 
ill-adapted for beginners, for they constantly deal in highly abstract con- 
ceptions which the young mind is unable to grasp. This defect is fully 
recognized and provided against in Mr.Arthur Sloman’s Elementary 
Latin Grammar (Cambridge University Press: 2s. 6d.), which introduces 
in a somewhat tentative fashion the recommendations concerning termin- 
ology and pronunciation of the Joint Committee suggested by the Clas- 
sical Association. The standard of knowledge provided is such as is 
required for University matriculation. 

The superlative value of Latin composition as giving grace and flexi- 
bility to English style has always been recognized and is one of the 
chiet reasons for retaining the use of the Latin classics in education. 
A perusal of Father James Kleist’s Aids to Latin Prose Composition 
(Schwartz and Co.: New York) will fully illustrate the reason. In order to 
turn correctly the loose-jointed English tongue into the precise, delicately- 
graded and harmonious periods of Latin, an accurate grasp of the mean- 
ing, and a nice taste in the use, of words is essential. Father Kleist, 
in a series of sixty-two well-illustrated lessons, shows how, over and 
above grammatical correctness, much attention must be paid to idio- 
matic auances if a good Latin style is to be acquired, and his book, 
especially it used along with a summary, Hints on Latin Style (Schwartz: 
New York), which provides scope for personal investigation, will go far 
to produce it. 

The old idea of history as a record of the wars and ambitions of 
dynasties has long ago been abandoned: the condition of the popula- 
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tion, social, religious, economic and political, forms the main interest 
of the student, to which the fortunes and character of the head of the 
State are merely accessory. A useful handbook, forming an historical 
introduction to the subject of political science,—The Origin and De- 
velopment of Public Administration in England (Macdonald and Evans: 
1s. 6d.), by G. T. Reid, B.Sc., illustrates the modern direction of studies. 
We read of the gradual growth of the forms of government, general 
and local, the evolution of national defence and of the administration 
of justice, the grounds of taxation and rating and so forth—all of which 
is necessary for the thorough understanding of the complicated modern 
State. The subject is necessarily dry, but will not fail in interest in the 
hands of a teacher who knows how to illustrate the past by the present. 

French Catholics are pre-eminent amongst the children of the Church 
for the energy, skill and success with which they have grappled ‘with 
the question of social reform, both in theory and in practice. As to 
theory, their already rich literature on the subject has just been ¢en- 
dowed with a very useful text-book, #.e., Manuel des Sociologie Catho- 
lique d’aprés les Documents pontificaux (Beauchesne: 5.00), by Canon 
P. Poey, of Bayonne, which is intended for the use of Colleges and 
Study-Circles. Those who doubt whether there is anything specifically 
Catholic to advance on the matter of social study have only to read the 
Canon’s discussion of ‘‘La Morale Sociale"’ in order to see how pro- 
foundly the Church is connected with the right solution of modern prob- 
lems. The whole book is a model of lucid arrangement and is divided 
into four parts—‘‘ L’Organisation Sociale,” “‘ L’Economie Sociale,” “‘ La 
Morale Sociale ’’ and “ L’Action Sociale "—each treated with a thorough- 
ness and with an abundance of detail that leave nothing to be desired. 
The author writes, of course, for Frenchmen, and applies his doctrine 
to the social circumstances of his country, still his principles are not 
French, but Catholic, and their exposition is of universal value. 

The increase in the value of land in cities and industrial towns has 
brought the theories of J. S. Mill on “ Unearned Increment” and those 
ot Henry George on the “ Single Tax” into prominence. Throughout the 
United Kingdom efforts are being made to modify the present fiscal sys- 
tem and to base taxation on the increase in Land Values. Some twenty 
Leagues, under the direction of the “‘ United Committee for the Taxation 
ot Land Values"’ of London are actively promoting this end. The 
theories of Henry George concern the Right of Private Property, its 
modalities, its abuses, its limits, and give rise to momentous and difficult 
questions of fact and principle. These are bravely and successfully 
attacked by Pére Valére Fallon, S.J., in Les Plus-Values et L’Impét 
(Rousseau: 6 fr.), wherein he makes clear the importance of ‘ Unearned 
Increment” and its causes, examines the question from the point of view 
ot justice and discusses at length the theories of Henry George. Finally, 
he shows how the “ Increment Value Duty" and other taxes of a similar 
nature might be legitimately introduced without disturbing the present 
economical arrangements. In an Appendix are analyzed the different 
laws, dealing with “Land Values” or “ Increment Values" in Australia, 
Canada, Germany and the United Kingdom. An extensive bibliography 
contains references to all documents, books and articles of importance 
which have been published on the subject, in English, French or Ger- 
man. We know of no other work in the above languages which treats 
ot the question so fully. 
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